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THE DISEASE OF CHARITY. 


BY BOLTON HALL. 


UR charities are the result of the experience of eighteen 
hundred years. Are they a real good at all? 

There is a book about the size of the New Testament, a very 
sad book, yet it is only a directory ; a directory of the charities 
in the city of New York ; a sort of New Testament of the gos- 
pel of land owning. It is impossible to consider all its thousand 
agencies ; let us take some which are types. You will find your 


own pet charity in the ranks. 

The ‘‘ fresh air fund’’ is well managed and on a yrand scale, 
“the most beautiful charity of modern times.”” In the last five 
years a newspaper has taken not less than sixty thousand chil- 
dren into the country for two weeks each, at a cost of one hun- 
dred and thirty thousand dollars. Other funds have taken 
perhaps as many more ; suppose they have taken ten times as 
many. Still the little ones die, one in every three; and death 
is not the worst for children ‘‘ whose angels are always behold- 
ing the face of Our Father which is in heaven,’’ yet who grow 
up, in the natural course of events, to fill the hospitals, the 
prisons, and the brothel. 

If they were only to die! Poor little children! Think of 
the mother who sees her darlings, not growing up, but getting 
old, diseased, unclean, depraved ; who knows that their life 
must make them so, yet cannot ae it—can only get them 
tickets for fresh air. . 


We may establish numberless fresh air funds, but though they 
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revive some of the little ones and bring new health for a year, 
we can reach, at best, but a few of the people and but a small 
tithe of their woes. If the excursions do help many and give 
fresh store of life, what is the effect? To increase population ; 
to increase the price of land ; to make competition still fiercer ; 
to bring the wolf still closer to the door. 

There is no end to fresh air charity. When have we done all 
that can be done?. Even now one charity tries to take whole 
families. We might give money enough to take them all to the 
country permanently ; that would be but to pump out a well ; 
more spring up to fill their places, they themselves will flow 
back again to the lowest level. 

Neither would it be any remedy to build suburban towns— 
that is but to transplant the weed; nor to build model tene- 
ments. It must sadden the bitterest cynic to know that, so far, 
model tenements have but shown that no ability and care can 
make five per cent on the amount actually invested in them, un- 
less it be made by land speculation—that it is more profitable 
to the landlord to house men like dogs and to treat them like 
wolves than to give them decent habitations. But did model 
tenements pay never so weil and were they multiplied indefi- 
nitely, it is the attractiveness of the city as compared to the 
country that brings the overcrowding. Improved tenements 
would but make the city more attractive, and bring still greater 
crowds. Further, if the buildings are good, they will raise the 
value of the land, and consequently, the surrounding rents. In 
order to get the space in which to put them, we must tear down 
swarming rookeries, whose occupants will still further raise the 
rents of every slum by crowding them the more. 

Overcrowding is a cause of low wages. Competition for 
laborers brings up wages to the full earning capacity ; competi- 
tion for work in every place brings wages down to the point 
where mere subsistence is possible. As long as we have over- 
crowding, and the glut of the labor market, St. Andrew’s 
stands,* soup kitchens, even Thanksgiving turkeys and charita- 


*St. Andrew’s Coffee Stands: “ Its charity is indiscriminate, tends rather to sup- 
port tramps in idleness and attract them in larger numbers to our city than to aid the 
worthy poor.”—From the Circular of the Charity Org. Society. 
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ble Christmas gifts, will surely bring down the rate of wages. 
These things make living cheap; make more attraction in city 
life, and bring more people there wanting to work at the lowest 
wages on which they can live.* 

We may multiply free eating houses and lodgings; we may 
have poorhouses and endless means of relief, but, as long as we 
have a glutted labor market, we but make living cheaper and 
enable the workman to offer his services in competition for what 
will afford him a more and more degraded “‘living.’’ Nay, we 
bring in more people willing to work, to marry, and raise 
children, because when work or wages fail, they have the soup 
kitchens,+ For where there is even one more worker than can 
be employed, he must bid against the rest for the work, and that 
one will have the job who, by freely using the soup kitchens, 
can exist upon the least pay. 

The laborers appreciate this themselves. When someone shows 
how a family of eight persons could be comfortably supported 
on a dollar a day, by using some patent philanthropic cook 


stove, it raises a clamor from the workingmen, because they 
quite correctly reasoned that if they could be supported on a 
dollar a day it would be no long time before they would get but 
a dollar a day. Wages will be just what, using all aids, the 
laborer can live upon. 

Says Mr. E. N. Kellogg: 


At the beginning of the present century English pauperism increased 


*“ A large number of people without means of support or family ties constantly 
tend tothe city and diminish by their competition the meagre earnings obtainable 
by a large class of resident work-people. They do not know that by coming to the 
city they probably incur destitution, disease, and suffering. 

“Worse than these,a multitude of vagrants are allowed to come to the city and 
permitted to remain here, who, by idleness, debauchery, and disease, add to the 
pressing demand upon charitable persons and associations. These should be com- 
mitted to the public institutions for a sufficiently long term, as the a 4 means of re- 
oe — city from their pressure and of discouraging others of a like class from 
coming here. 

“In addition to the destitution caused by these incompetent or worthless people 
from outside, the unskilled resident laborers of our city can earn sufficient for self- 
support only by continuous work and frugal habits. Their labor is precarious, being 
interrupted by loss of jobs and inclement weather ; for the average time of their occu- 
pation, as indicated by a report of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor, issued some 
— ago,and dealing with permanency of employment, is but 266 days ina year. 

liness or ident renders them temporarily unable to support their families.”— 
Circular of the New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor. Con- 
cerning Unemployed Labor. February 12, 1892. 


+ Plague, pestilence, and famine together could not work such irreparable harm as 
fifty free soup houses. The dangerin gifts and clothing is that people will cease to 
try to exert themselves and will become miserable dependents on the bounty of 
others, losing their self-respect and manhood.—“ Philanthropy,” by Richard T. Ely, 
Ph.D., in Baltimore “ Sun,” March 9, 1887. 
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with great rapidity, and in some seventeen years the ratepayers’ burden 
was doubled—a tax that in some instances amounted to a confiscation 
of ratable property. Whether as a consequence ora cause of this in- 
crease, the justices of the peace adopted the expedient of making 
allowances from the parish treasury for insufficient wages, and fixed a 
standard to which the weekly income of paupers should be raised out 
of the rates. They justified this course by the argument that it was 
cheaper to provide a partial than an entire maintenance for the de- 
pendents upon the parish. The effect was disastrous, for it appeared in 
the general reduction of wages, which brought the most industrious to 
the brink of starvation and destroyed the motive of self-support. 


Charity deliberately reduces wages. The Annuals of the 
Dorchester (Massachusetts) Conference in 1888, says : 


We strive to make every applicant for aid feel that work of any kind 
is better than idleness, and that to accept the smallest compensation 
and to perform the least service well, not only helps to supply present 
needs, but is the surest way to something better. 


Charity feeding interferes with legitimate business. The 
London coffee stands, which are run for profit, give as cheap a 
meal as your St. Andrew’s Guild, and support those who 
manage them. It is natural that these people in a fair compe- 
tition will beat your charitable establishments. "What chance 
has a committee, meeting once a month and employing a 
superintendent, against a good business man who gives his days 
and nights to skimp and save to make his dairy attractive to his 
customers? But you compete with him unfairly, because the 
loss in your business comes out of the pockets of the rich. 

Nor will it help to raise the standard of living—to teach the 
people art and esthetics and to cultivate their tastes; ‘‘to 
humanize them’’ ; to raise wages by teaching the Chinaman to 
want ten cent cigars and mint juleps. 

If the amount of work to be done or the amount to be paid 
for it is limited, then increased wants and a higher standard of 
living increase hardships and immorality. If men cannot keep 
wives as they are used to be kept, they will have establishments 
without keeping wives. 

We furnish free dispensaries, or dispensaries where medicines 
are sold at cost to all comers, or only to the members of the 
ring. These are merely different ways of distributing burdens. 
Such dispensaries make living very hard for the small druggist 
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and the young doctor. Poor young fellow! he has to earn his 
bread. Can you blame him if, as often happens, he neglects a 
pauper ‘‘ case’’ to attend to some one whose appearance holds 
out some hope of a future “‘ patient’’ ? 

At least, then, says someone, we may provide free hospitals. 
Even this, which has been regarded as the first step in philan- 
thropic civilization, fosters improvidence, is greatly abused by 
those who are really able to pay, and is the subject of continual 
mismanagement. In a natural state of affairs men would be 
able to take care of their own sick ; the poor generally do so 
now. Any district visitor will tell you that were all the inva- 
lids taken from the tenement houses to the hospitals, ten times 
the hospital beds would not hold them. 

The same objection applies to blind asylums and homes for 
the aged and infirm, which work against unselfish care for the 
dependent ; in itself an ennobling influence. Separate the fam- 
ily—ship the old mother off to the charity home; so nice, so 
comfortable ; no more worry for her—or about her. After a life 
of self-denial she lingers lonely and dies forgotten. Nor can we 
artificially provide enough homes. 

‘*The respectable homes for the aged in New York City are 
filled with inmates. They all have waiting lists, and even when 
every preliminary is arranged it is a difficult matter to secure 
admission.’’* . 

By such institutions we oppose the law of natural selection, 
which is almost our only law of progress, moral or physical. 
Under guard and subjected to regulations, those unfitted to sur- 
vive, can survive, and drag out such a poor existence as, not- 
withstanding its palliations, is possible in an institution. We 
are preserving lives which but spread disease, and raising up a 
species of the human species which is blind, and perpetuating 
a variety which is dumb. Then we set them to making baskets 
to be sold at a little less than the market price. 

We have elaborate societies for finding employment for dis- 
charged convicts. Like most other charity societies, these destroy 







































*Forty-eighth Annual Report of the Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor. 
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the support of many by taking away the work of employment 
agencies, and usually get a man into a place for which some one 
else is better fitted. Why should a criminal have a situation 
gotten for him, when he must thereby displace an honest man? 
Even to teach a trade to criminals when our apprentice system 
prevents an honest boy from learning one, is clearly unfair. 

In the same way we kindly get women to do men’s work and 
thereby reduce men’s wages. When there is competition, 
women, almost all of whom Lave some one upon whom they can 
in part depend for support, can naturally afford to take the 
work more cheaply than men. Their competition, therefore, re- 
duces wages, just as surely as prison labor does. Where, then, 
is the benefit of your society for teaching women on a philan- 
thropic basis to do at a lower rate the clerical work and manu- 
facturing usually done by men?* Such charities are a gross in- 
justice to those who have honestly paid for an education which 
ought to bring them in a revenue ; and the workers object to it. 
‘¢ When the people complain, the people are always right.’’ 

Help, then, only those who are utterly helpless—who com- 
pete with no one—women and children deserted by husband or 
father ? 

In England it has been found that to supply relief in such 
cases, and to treat them as one would wish to, tends to encour- 
age men to desert their families. Not only does a man leave his 
family thoughtlessly, but he leaves them on purpose, sometimes 
with the collusion of his wife, because they will be better taken 
care of in his absence. All ‘‘ help” tends to similar results. 

Foundling hospitals have already been abandoned by enlight- 
ened charity, because their help in disposing of children in- 
creases the number of foundlings. One by one, charity will 
abandon nearly all its present works. 


























*There is something far more injurious to our race than poverty; it is misplaced 
charity. Of every thousand dollars spent upon so-called objects of charity, it is not 
an overestimate to say that nine hundred of it had better been thrown into the sea. 
It is so given as to encourage the growth of those evils from which springs most of 
the misery of human life. The relations of human society are so complex, so inter- 
woven, that the creation of a new agency intended to benefit one class almost inevi- 
tably operates to the injury of another. The latter being the the growth of natural 
causes, is by far the most important to preserve. The more one studies the question 
of wealth and poverty, the more difficult does it seem to interfere judiciously with 
existing conditions.—* Gospel of Wealth.” Andrew Carnegie. 
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In our giving we walk between dread and terror. If we give 
so that the gift is felt to be charity, we surely degrade and pau- 
perize him who takes it; if we disguise it as a loan or a pen- 
sion, we smooth the way to dependence and discourage self-help. 

‘‘Paupers may be made.’’ Ask the president of a farmer’s 
club how to raise beets, and he will tell you the very best plan. 
Ask how to raise paupers. The latest book on the Poor Law, 
by T. W. Fowle, says (p. 41): ‘‘There is a growing conviction 
that in any case the amount of pauperism depends, not on the 
circumstances of the working classes, but upon the facility with 
which help may be obtained.’’ A witty archbishop said: ‘‘If 
it pays a man to work, he’ll work ; if to beg, he’ll beg.”’ 

The list is almost exhausted when we come down to the flower 
charities, to charity balls, and fancy bazaars. 

The English Society for the Propagation of the Gospel re- 
cently declined to receive the profits of a church fair. If I were 
the devil I would attend all such performances and give liber- 
ally, so that all the expenses of the church would be paid in 
that beautiful way, and no one need practice any self-denial at 
all. That is rotten. God gives no commands to make festivals 
in order to assist in wheedling the world out of a few of its ill- 
gotten pennies for Him who says, ‘‘ The silver is mine, and the 
gold is mine,’’ and ‘‘ the cattle upon a thousand hills.’’ 

Prison reform is attractive. Nothing can be said against 
making prisons habitable. But this is not charity, unless car- 
ried to the point of making criminal life as good as honest work. 
To make delinquency the easiest way of getting warmth and 
food, is clearly unwise. Thousands commit small crimes every 
autumn, merely to be sent to warm prisons. 

Charity does not aim at wickedness or irreligion ; so that it is 
irrelevant to say that to grapple with want we must make men 

better or holier—the best that charity can do is to relieve 
misery. 

With all we are palliating the most violent symptoms of 
misery, and encouraging those who have forgotten God, to say 
that we are much better off than we ever were before, are still 
improving, or, that if we are not, it is the will of the Lord 
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and that, therefore, we have but to go on heaping up more 
money still. Nay, worse, we are setting that love to distribute 
soup tickets, which might have redeemed the world. 

Yet, if poverty, misery, and sickness are here, we cannot let 
men starve or die in our sight. True. If we can prevent it, 
we should not let them die, but if we make the sick better at 
the cost of making the well sick ; if we make the poor comfort- 
able at the cost of making the comfortable poor ; if we ease 
misery only by shifting the load, what have we accomplished ? 

We cannot blind these things by looking at the loveliness of 
charity. One thing affects the other. Foolish laws bring upon 
us hospitals, dispensaries, asylums, homes, refuges, free meals, 
so that the deserving may find fuel here, medicine there, cloth- 
ing elsewhere, and all they need by visiting six societies every 
week ; these are free, but paid for in heavy taxes, and all to do 
those things which men would do of themselves and do much 
better, did we but let them use the opportunities for labor that 
nature has provided and did we but leave to them the wealth we 
now take from them in those same taxes. 


BOLTON HALL. 


CAUSES OF THE PRESENT BUSINESS DEPRESSION. 


BY HARRY C. AGER. 


HE present business depression naturally arouses much in- 
terest in the causes of, and remedies for, commercial 
crises. But a discussion of this subject involves many minor 
questions, some of which must be examined before the general 
subject can be profitably considered. Thus, one marked 
phenomenon of such crises is the scarcity of money ; but to dis- 
cover the cause of this we must inquire what increases or 
diminishes the supply of money. Again, the number of the 
unemployed increases rapidly during panics; but to learn why, 
we must investigate the laws governing the supply of and 
demand for labor. It may be well to begin with the latter ques- 
tion. 

Writers on the problem of the unemployed frequently assume 
that the supply of labor is fixed, and that if one man receives 
employment another is displaced. Thus it has frequently been 
claimed that the Chinese displace American labor. But it 
must be evident that so far as a new workman uses his wages to 
satisfy his wants, he adds to the demand for labor. If a man 
makes an article worth a dollar and sells it, he does indeed add 
to the supply of labor; but if he uses the dollar to buy other 
articles, he adds to the demand for labor, quite as much as to 
the supply. To be sure, most persons do not spend all their 
earnings, but either invest or hoard a portion. But money in- 
vested is really spent in the purchase of some form of capital. 
It takes as much labor to build a railroad as to produce an 
equal value of furniture. Hence money spent to build a rail- 
road creates quite as much demand for labor as money spent on 
articles of consumption. Money invested in banks or like insti- 
tutions is reinvested in various undertakings, and therefore 
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increases the demand for labor quite as much as other invest- 
ments. At first sight, hoarded money does not seem to increase 
the demand for Jabor. But it is admitted by all students of the 
subject that the purchasing power of money increases in‘ the 
exact ratio that the amount in circulation decreases. If, there- 
fore, a man hoards his earnings, he increases by that amount the 
power of those who keep their money in circulation to pur- 
chase commodities and, hence, to demand labor. It follows, 
then, that under normal conditions the supply of labor and the 
demand for labor would balance each other, no matter how many 
men were employed. 

But if an increase in the number of men employed causes an 
increase in the demand for labor, a decrease in the number 
causes a diminution in the demand for labor. And when a man 
is thrown out of work there is no economic force operating to 
give him a new position. In ordinary times there are always 
men anxious to enlarge their business; and these, by taking on 
new men, keep the number employed in any community pretty 
well up to the maximum. But whey a general business depres- 
sion prevails, and everyone is contracting his business, the 
number of unemployed constantly increases. 

In respect to the scarcity of money in panics, it would seem 
to follow from the law that the value of money rises as the 
amount in circulation decreases, and vice versa, that in the 
long run there must always be money enough in the world or in 
a country to carry on its business. But any sudden increase or 
decrease in the circulation has very serious consequences. A 
sudden increase in the amount of money, by raising prices, 
promotes speculation and produces a false prosperity; while 
any decrease reduces prices, discourages speculation, and causes 
apparent depression. 

Again, a large proportion of modern business is carried on by 
means of credit, and as credit is a substitute for money, an in- 
crease or diminution of credit has the same effect as an increase 
or decrease of money. But if the standard of value is falling, 
credit is disturbed; for men will be unwilling to sell for a 
promise to pay at a future time, if what they are to receive is 
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likely to be less in value than what is promised. For these 
reasons, any sudden increase of the money in circulation 
diminishes credit, and, curiously enough, a decrease has for 
different reasons a like result; for it causes a sudden fall in 
prices, and this renders those who have purchased on credit to 
sell again, unable to meet their obligation—and their failure to 
do this creates distrust. 

The circulation of this country is at least five sixths credit 
and not more than one sixth money. As a matter of fact, the 
transactions actually carried on by means of credit are nearly 
one hundredfold of those transacted by means of money. But 
large reserves in banks or other institutions are necessary to the 
maintenance of credit, and these should therefore be included 
as part of the circulation. Even so a relatively small shrinkage 
in credit will evidently raise prices more than a comparatively 
large diminution in the monetary circulation. Furthermore, if 
there is a shrinkage in credit and an attempt is made to supply 
the deficiency by money, the demand for money will be enor- 
mously increased, and those who have it to lend can charge an 
exorbitant rate. It is this that causes scarcity of money, a high 
rate of interest and falling prices in times of panic. 

There is a third minor subject, namely, the balance of trade, 
that must be discussed before considering the main question. 
Ordinarily imports and exports must pay for each other : for if 
imports exceed exports, money will flow out of a country and 
prices will fall; lower prices will make foreigners less anxious 
to sell and more anxious to buy, and this will increase exports 
and decrease imports, until the balance between them is restored. 
If exports exceed imports the reverse takes place, and higher 
prices restore the equilibrium. But there are many exceptions 
to this rule, some apparent, some real. For instance, there are 
many exports and imports that do not go through the custom 
house: as for instance, ships sold to or purchased from foreign- 
ers. So the purchases of tourists in foreign countries are practi- 
cally imports, for they are paid for by money taken abroad by 
the tourists, or by bills of exchange on the country visited. The 
interest on money that has been invested by foreigners in a 
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country must be paid in exports ; otherwise money would be 
taken out of the country, and prices would fall until exports 
equaled imports, plus the amount of the interest. Investments 
made by foreigners are equivalent to imports in their effect on 
the balance of trade—for if they enter the country as money, 
the amount of money in the country is increased and prices are 
raised, and do not fall again until money has been drawn out of 
the country by an excess of imports over exports. For similar 
reasons, the withdrawal of investments must ultimately be paid 
in exports, although investors usually demand money or its 
equivalent, and this causes a temporary outflow of gold. 

Again, a country with a rapidly increasing population and 
business continually requires more money, and as a consequence 
money flows in, causing the balance of trade to be in its favor ; 
and, conversely, a country with a diminishing trade or popula- 
tion, or one in which the increase of trade or population is 
relatively slow, will require a decreasing proportion of the 
world’s money, and the balance of trade will be against it. The 
purchase of property by foreigners, or of commodities when not 
exported, has the same effect on the balance of trade as the 
investment of foreign capital ; and the sale of such property to 
residents has the same effect as the withdrawal of foreign 
investments. If a Frenchman engages in speculation in the 
Liverpool wheat market, his purchases or his sales will have 
much the same effect on the balance of trade as the investment 
or the withdrawal of capital. Thus the rise in prices of a com- 
modity or commodities does not necessarily turn the balance of 
trade against a country, for in the first place the higher price 
may offset the decrease in the quantity exported; and, in the 
second place, it may induce foreigners to purchase largely for 
speculative purposes. The reverse may be said of a fall in 
prices. It was such forces as these that kept money flowing 
into this country during 1885 and 1886, although prices were ex- 
travagantly high and we were actually importing food products. 

Now, a panic may be defined as any serious disturbance of 
business, which may be brought about theoretically in any one 
of three ways: 
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First—Something may occur to disturb production or ex- 
change, then laborers are thrown out of employment and the 
demand for goods is diminished. This forces down prices and 
curtails production in other industries, and other laborers have 
their power to purchase commodities diminished. This may go 
on indefinitely. Moreover, the fall in prices and the decreased 
demand for goods render many persons who have purchased on 
credit unable to meet their obligations. This will disturb and 
weaken credit and foreign investors in the country and foreign 
depositors in its banks will withdraw their money and sell their 
securities. This will cause an export of money and a further 
fall in prices, and will still further curtail credit and production. 

Second—A sudden withdrawal of foreign capital, apart from 
any other cause of industrial depression, would in itself produce, 
or tend to produce, a panic—for it would cause a fall in prices 
and, as a consequence, diminish credit and reduce production. 

Third—Any collapse in credit causes a fall in prices, reduces 
production, throws men out of employment, and terrifies foreign 
investors, thus causing a withdrawal of capital—and practically 
this is the almost invariable cause of panics, although they are 
frequently aggravated by overproduction in certain industries. 

All this is equivalent to saying that anything that causes a 
sudden outflow of money, or that curtails employment, or that 
materially diminishes credit, has a tendency to produce a panic. 
A series of valuable inventions, for instance, by lowering prices 
may cause failures, and thus produce a panic. This shows that 
events ultimately beneficial to a community may produce 
temporary distress. Again, reduction of import duties may 
have the same result for similar reasons; as may also a contrac- 
tion of the currency in order to resume specie payments. Ex- 
cessive speculation and consequent rise in prices may in time 
produce a panic, because in time goods will be produced in such 
quantities and prices will be so raised, that there will be no 
market. Then prices will fall, everyone will lose money, weak 
firms will fail, and confidence will be shaken. Inflation of the 
currency by stimulating speculation produces the same results. 
One important cause of panics is the increase of capital in 
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comparatively prosperous times, or even during depressed peri- 
ods. When the capital of a country outruns the supply of safe 
investments, interest falls. Then many persons become discon- 
tented with their returns, and begin to hazard their capital in 
order to increase their income. This leads to general specula- 
tion, and to the ultimate loss of the surplus capital, and per- 
haps other capital as well. Then the process of saving for safe 
investment begins again. It is probable that at all times, ex- 
cept in the midst of panics, the amount of capital in a country 
is increasing at a greater or less rate; but the demand for capi- 
tal is also continually increasing. 

Mr. Henry George insists that speculation in land is a potent 
cause of panics. Because during comparatively prosperous 
periods such speculations force up rents and thus reduce in- 
terest, since increase of rent causes decrease of interest. This 
is a logical theory ; but Mr. George has not adduced much data 
to show how far it is true. 

Whatever in any way tends to disturb business may bring on 
a panic ; thus, a very large harvest gluts the grain markets, in- 
duces low prices, and diminishes the demand for the commodities 
consumed by the farmer. This tends to cause over-production 
in those industries that supply these commodities. A small 
harvest may have a similar effect by checking the demand of 
laborers for certain cheap luxuries, for the more laborers are 
obliged to pay for food, the less they will have to spend for 
luxuries. But in ordinary times, business men are prepared 
to meet any ordinary disturbance. They expect occasional 
losses, and the minor events that tend to derange business can 
generally be foreseen and prepared for. It is only when credit 
has been expanded, when speculation is rampant, when mer- 
chants and tradesmen have no reserve resources with which to 
meet a shock, and when prices have been so forced up by specu- 
lation that the slightest disturbance produces a sudden fall, that 
a panic can occur, except under extraordinary combinations of 
unfavorable conditions. This is the reason why panics almost 
invariably follow periods of speculation. 
Having discussed the principal causes of panics, it remains to 
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examine the particular causes ot the panics which have from 
time to time disturbed the business of this country. It is some- 
times claimed that panics recur at given periods; every ten 
years in Great Britain, and every twenty years in the United 
States. But as a matter of fact, panics are more frequent in 
this country and in Great Britain than this theory assumes. 
The theory is harmonized with the facts by calling the disturb- 
ances that octur at these periods panics, and all others depres- 
sions. Thus the panics of 1819, 1837, 1857, in the United 
States are acknowledged to be panics, while the -intervening 
crises are passed over unnoticed. 

The first panic in this country occurred in 1809 and was con- 
fined almost exclusively to New England. There was no dis- 
pute about the cause, namely, inflated bank note issues. New 
England, being more commercial than the rest of the Union, 
was the first to embark in banking ; and it committed the follies 
into which all communities fall when banking is first attempted. 
Notes were issued with no security behind them; gold was 
moved from bank to bank to deceive inspectors, and thus even 
the moderate restraints imposed by the states were disregarded. 
Moreover, the capital of the banks was seldom paid in. One 
institution was started with a capital of $100,000, only $20,000 
of which was ever paidin. The directors subsequently with- 
drew the capital they had put in, leaving only an insignificant 
amount. When the bank failed it had less than $100 in specie, 
while the outstanding notes were estimated at $500,000. In 
1809 the crash came, and the suffering was so great that all the 
New England States passed stringent banking laws. 

In 1811 the charter of the first national bank expired ; and 
it was not renewed, partly because many considered the institu- 
tion unconstitutional, partly because many others wished to set 
up wild-cat banks. There seems, however, to have been some 
opposition to wild-cat banking on the part of the better class of 
statesmen ; for bills granting charters were frequently vetoed 
by the governors of various states. But the legislatures gen- 
erally passed the charters over the vetoes ; and inflation, be- 
ginning in the Middle States, spread throughout the West and 
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South. In the meantime New England had become so sick of 
inflation that what was known as the “Suffolk Bank System’’ 
was started, under which one large bank redeemed the notes 
of smaller banks; and the system worked so well that New 
England bank notes circulated everywhere practically at their 
par value. In 1814 all the banks in the country, except those 
of New England, suspended specie payments ; but this did not 
prevent them from extending their loans. In other words, the 
country was reduced to an inconvertible paper basis. All the 
specie flowed into New England, where the excellent banking 
laws kept the notes at par. The excess of specie was sent 
from New England to buy goods in England ; and bitter were 
the complaints of the Middle States against that section for 
exporting the country’s metallic currency. Many persons in- 
sisted that the Middle States were prosperous. Matthew Carey, 
a well known protectionist writer, called this the golden age of 
American prosperity. 

In 1816 there was a slight reaction. In this year a govern- 
ment bank was chartered, but instead of checking inflation it 
added to it. In 1818 the bank had only $300,000 worth of 
silver on hand, against $6,000,000 worth of notes outstanding. 
It contracted its loans and increased its specie, but in so doing 
it ruined the country. So great was the distress that in some 
of the western states stay laws were passed to prevent the col- 
lection of debts. These laws were unconstitutional, but that 
mattered little when the people all favored them. 

In the Middle States affairs were little better—perhaps 
worse. Twenty thousand men, or more than half the adult 
population, were seeking work in Philadelphia. In New York 
and other cities business was equally depressed. It is some- 
times claimed by protectionists that this panic was due to a too 
low tariff. But in the first place, the conditions were exactly 
the same as obtained in New England before the panic in 1809, 
and in ‘the second place, the tariff was much higher than it had 
been before the 1812 war, and it had been raised slightly the pre- 
vious year. But the people had not yet had enough of inflation, 
and new banks were chartered which kept up the issue of notes. 
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In 1824 the tariff was again increased, and an era of pros- 
perity was predicted. But the next year the panic in England 
carried down American banks by hundreds; and their notes, of 
course, became worthless. The result was a collapse of credit 
and prices, and another trade depression. In 1828 the tariff 
was again raised, though this time the increase satisfied no one. 
Democratic-Republicans, as the Jackson party was then called, 
wished to elect General Jackson president, but the northern 
states were demanding higher duties, while the southern Demo- 
crats were mostly free-traders. Accordingly the Jacksonians, 
who were in the majority in both branches of Congress, devised 
a tariff which increased duties, indeed, but in such a way as to 
injure manufacturing interests; many of the duties, on raw 
materials, for instance, being increased more than those on man- 
ufactured articles. The plan was for the Jackson party to hold 
together and defeat all amendments to this tariff, and then on 
the final vote the southern Democrats were to unite with the 
northern Whigs and defeat the measure. Thus the northern 
Democrats would receive the credit of trying to enact a higher 
tariff, while the northern Whigs, who more strictly represented 
the manufacturing interest, would defeat it. But the Whigs 
chose to vote for the new tariff rather than be caught in this 
trap ; and the measure was finally passed. Henry Clay, while 
advocating, in 1842, an increase of the then low duties, referred 
to this measure as the tariff of 1828 which everybody con- 
demned. But when the circumstances connected with its pass- 
age had been forgotten, it was claimed to be the perfection of 
high protectionist principles. But by 1828 something like order 
had been established in the bank note circulation, and business 
had begun to revive. 

One of the first acts of President Jackson was the commence- 
ment of his war on the national bank. The bank was still far 
from sound, and it was especially difficult to control the issues of 
the western and southern branches. About this time Europe 
began investing largely in the United States. The introduction 
of railroads gave a broad field for capital. The rapidity with 
which we were paying off our public debt convinced European 
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capitalists that the United States was a good country in which 
to invest money ; and as a result capital flowed in from abroad 
in immense quantities. In 1833, Jackson withdrew the govern- 
ment deposits from the national bank and placed them in state 
banks. This created a disturbance in the money market; for 
the state banks in which the money was deposited were not 
always in the same part of the country as the branches of the 
national bank through which the money had previously been 
loaned. 

In 1834 the national bank by contracting its loans attempted 
to prove itself necessary to the country’s prosperity; but the 
only result was the formation of small state banks. In the same 
year a law was passed by Congress reducing the amount of gold 
in the gold dollar. This raised prices and stimulated speculation. 
In 1835 the Erie canal was enlarged, which created a boom 
both in New York City land and in the land about the lakes. 
At the same time the extension of railroads was creating similar 
booms in other parts of the country. The great value of 
cotton, and especially of American cotton, was just beginning 
to be appreciated ; as a consequence, the price of this com- 
modity rose and the boom was extended to southern farms and 
southern city lots. Then western banks were organized that 
issued notes in practically unlimited amounts, regardless of 
either state laws or the laws of finance. The notes of eastern 
banks were carried west for investment in government lands, 
then deposited by the government in banks throughout the 
country, loaned by the banks and again invested in government 
lands. Prices rose and speculation became rampant. We 
actually imported food products from Great Britain, and so ex- 
pensive had the necessaries of life become that there were bread 
riots in New York City. By 1836 the people seem to have gone 
mad over western lands. Sales amounting to tens of thousands 
of dollars were continually being made on credit, with only a 
few dollars in cash to seal the transaction. In 1833 the compro- 
mise tariff was enacted, under which duties were to be gradually 
reduced until 1852. The lower duties had a tendency to lower 
prices; but this tendency was more than offset by other in- 
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fluences. Still these reductions may have aggravated reaction 
after the period of speculation. 

In the meantime developments had disclosed the weakness of 
several firms lending money in the United States. This, in 
turn, caused distrust of all firms engaged in that business, and 
forced them to withdraw their capital from this country. This 
withdrawal was accelerated by the pending crisis in Great 
Britain. The crisis certain to come in this country was has- 
tened by the specie circular issued by Jackson in 1836, which 
forbade government agents to accept bank notes in return for 
land. ‘This checked the issue of inconvertible paper, and 
sent the notes back for redemption. In 1837 the panic came ; 
the government bank suspended, and the men who had been 
buying on credit found themselves unable to pay their debts. 
As everybody had been speculating, everybody was ruined. 
But even so the country might have recovered quickly if a 
second crisis had not occurred in 1839, due largely to a second 
suspension of what had been the national bank, but which had 
been re-chartered by Pennsylvania. This second crisis dis- 
heartened the people, and the country did not recover until 
1844 or 1845. Many of the states had by this time passed laws 
restricting the issue of bank notes ; and the repeated panics had 
created a public opinion that supported their enforcement. In 
1842 the tariff was raised; and in 1846 it was lowered again; 
but in neither case were industries materially affected. In 1849 
there seems to have been a depression of business ; but a revi- 
val soon came and the country continued to prosper. The dis- 
covery of gold in California gave a certain impetus to business, 
and the large production of gold, combined with the restrictions 
on bank note circulation, seems to have made the use of specie 
more general, while the development of the West gave ample 
scope for capita], both foreign and domestic. 

During the next few years railroad building increased rapidly, 
until during 1853 it amounted to three thousand miles. But in 
1854 several fraudulent issues of railroad stock were discovered, 
and this again disturbed public confidence. There was the 
usual run on banks, some of which, as a matter of course, 
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were unable to stand the strain, and suspended. But the in- 
creased use of gold mitigated the panic. The speedy recovery 
from this panic by the middle of the following year, produced 
over-confidence, and speculation again became rampant. Weak 
banks, with only nominally paid up stock were started, even in 
New York. The clearing house had shortly before been estab- 
lished, and its facilities for extending credit were naturally 
abused. Moreover, the country was still young and hopeful, 
and the large fortunes made in California undoubtedly increased 
the tendency to speculation. Everyone bought and sold on 
credit, and conditions were, in consequence, ripe for’a great 
crash, which began in 1857 with the failure of the Ohio Trust 
Company. This institution was one of the first in the country, 
and when it suspended and it was discovered that all its funds 
had been embezzled, confidence in other like institutions at 
once vanished. Runs on banks and savings banks ensued, and 
these were forced to suspend in a body. The telegraph, then a 
new institution, spread the news of each failure throughout the 
country and still further alarmed the public, which had not be- 
come accustomed to such speedy transmission of news. The 
notes of the suspended banks ‘depreciated in the hands of 
farmers, and their consequent fright brought business almost to 
a standstill. At business centers the stringency was still further 
increased by the delay of the California gold steamers, one of 
which was lost. But in spite of the severity of the panic, and 
the large withdrawal of capital by European investors, con- 
fidence was soon restored, and the crisis was over within a few 
months. 

Some protectionists seem even at the time to have attributed 
the panic of 1857 to the reduction in the tariff made only a few 
months before; and from that time the high tariff politicians 
have done their utmost to spread this view. But the view 
gained no credence at the time, as the panic was evidently due 
to other causes. 

The policy of our government during the Civil War tended to 
foster speculation ; the issue of paper money, the increase of the 
tariff, and the taxes on manufactures all tended to raise prices. 
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But the war also taught our people the power of organization, 
and brought them to realize the value of the great West. Asa 
consequence, as soon as the war was over this power was 
employed to develop this new field; and the result was a great 
increase of credit and a strong tendency to speculation. Regions 
almost entirely unsettled were gridironed with railroads; and 
the lands were seized either by railroads or by land-grabbers, to 
be sold to immigrants. The government attempted to call in the 
depreciated paper currency, but the speculators protested and the 
attempt was abandoned; and the variations in the purchasing 
power of this money stimulated the passion for gambling in 
products. At length, in 1873, the failure of Jay Cooke & Co. 
brought on the impending crash. Universal distrust sprang up ; 
and the banks throughout the country, except those in Chicago, 
were forced to suspend. Manufactories that had been producing 
goods beyond the legitimate demand, were forced to close and 
men were thrown out of employment. 

Several successive events prolonged the depression. Before 
the crash the government had determined to restore specie pay- 
ments, but this meant a contraction of the currency, which in 
itself would have made recovery difficult. But it was uncer- 
tain for a long time whether the government would persist in 
the policy or abandon it for a policy of increased inflation. The 
granger legislation in the west, and the decisions of the federal 
courts upholding this legislation, checked railroad building and 
destroyed confidence among western railroad men. During the 
presidential campaign of 1876, the uncertainty respecting the 
policy of the government in regard to specie payments was in- 
tensified, and the uncertainty concerning its tariff policy 
increased the prevailing lack of confidence. Moreover, the war 
was still a recent event, and the Democrats, who had developed 
remarkable strength in the elections of 1874, were regarded by 
many as a rebel party. After the election the result was in 
dispute, and some thought that a revolution might ensue—and 
this cause of distrust was hardly out of the way before the great 
railroad strikes of 1877 gave new grounds for alarm. But 
when the strike was over, and specie payments had been 
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resumed, the country entered on an era of unexampled pros- 
perity. In three years the average price of stocks nearly 
quadrupled; and the progress of industries and commerce was 
only less remarkable. 

It is needless to discuss the causes of this revival. Undoubt- 
edly the Russian-Turkish war and the short crops in Europe 
were factors in bringing it about. But, naturally, reaction soon 
set in, especially when the temporary causes of prosperity had 
ceased. In 1883 the failures of large speculators began, and the 
public withdrew from the stock market. As the price of 
stocks had been inflated, speculators were left with large blocks 
of securities on their hands that could not be sold except at a 
loss. Moreover, there were plenty of worthless railroads in the 
country, building having been stimulated by the government 
land grants ; and there had been the usual expansion of credits, 
and the carelessness in supervising subordinates that always 
attends periods of prosperity—and the conditions were again 
ripe for a panic. It was undoubtedly the failure of Grant, 
Ward & Oo. in 1884, that precipitated the panic. After this 
failure, holders of securities, finding themselves deprived of 
facilities for borrowing money, were obliged to sell. Men began 
to look into their affairs, and frauds were discovered which 
diminished confidence. In 1884, as in 1873, many causes 
tended to prolong the depression ; but in 1884 the causes had 
their origin in legitimate business changes. The rapid progress 
of invention and improvements in transportation had a con- 
tinual tendency to force down prices and to change business 
methods. Many of these causes had been more or less in opera- 
tion for some time previous to 1884, but their effects began to be 
felt about that time. Thus the opening of the Suez Canal and 
improvements in steamers revolutionized trade between Europe 
and the East. Formerly, it had been necessary to hold large 
stores of eastern products in European centers of trade, espe- 
cially in England. ‘When the canal and new steamers shortened 
the time between the East and the West this became unneces- 
sary, and many great merchants found their occupation gone. 
So in other business. 
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The panic of 1890, from the results of which the commercial 
world is still suffering, was undoubtedly caused primarily by 
speculation in the Argentine and other South American states. 
The resources of England are already so thoroughly developed 
that the savings of her people must be largely invested in other 
countries or in her colonies. The Argentine seemed to English 
bankers to furnish a profitable field for such investments. But 
due care was not exercised, and the crash in the Argentine 
carried down the Barings. The consequent depression in 
England reacted on the United States. English investors 
refused money to Australia, which had been borrowing large 
sums through its government and bankers. This in turn forced 
the suspension of many works, public and private, threw thou- 
sands of laborers out of employment, and caused a depression 
in Australia. As there had already been considerable specula- 
tion, financial reaction soon set in. 

In discussing the causes of the present panic in the United 
States several facts must be borne in mind. First—The panic 
was evidently due to external influences tending to depress 
business, and not to any weakness in business itself. There 
have been numerous failures, but in most cases the proportion of 
assets to liabilities has been large, showing that those who failed 
were prepared for ordinary contingencies. No serious frauds 
have been disclosed, and the failures have been largely in specu- 
lative lines of business. There has been no shock to confidence, 
and no evidence that credit is overstrained. 

The panic has been ascribed to several causes, any one of 
which would have a tendency to depress business; but it is open 
to dispute which one of them has been the most potent. In the 
first place, the mere change of administration, whether it were 
for better or for worse, would tend to disturb business. This in- 
fluence has been the more potent because the party that has 
come into power has pledged itself to important changes of 
policy. Again, the panic in Australia would tend to produce a 
panic here. But the fear that gold payments could not be main- 
tained, and that the dollar would depreciate thirty or forty per 
cent, was a severe shock to credit. Finally, the fear of tariff 
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legislation had a tendency to depress prices and reduce sales. 

In the first place, the mere change of parties could not have 
affected business appreciably. Political parties must neces- 
sarily undergo reverses; and the fact that a large majority of 
the people desired a change is in itself almost a guarantee that 
the change was not dangerous, and on no former occasion has 
such a change affected disastrously the business of this country. 

Again, the Australian panic could have had no serious effect 
in the United States, for practically no American money was in- 
vested in Australia; and while the losses of those with whom 
we deal must reflect injury on us, the ill effects of a collapse of 
speculation in so small a country as Australia would not be im- 
portant. 

When it comes to the relative influences of the Sherman act 
and the fear of tariff legislation, we are met by the difficulty 
that is always encountered in discussing party questions. But 
the-following considerations should certainly have weight. The 
mere prospect of tariff reduction has never produced trade de- 
pression in the United States, and there is no proof that such 
legislation has caused business depression after it came into 
force. On the other hand, nearly all our panics heretofore have 
been caused by bad currency. The substitution of the silver for 
the gold dollar, involving as it would a depreciation of nearly 
forty per cent in the standard of value, would necessarily be a 
much greater shock to trade than any probable tariff legisla- 
tion. Still again, while thousands of merchants and business 
men were demanding the repeal of the Sherman act, very few 
were really protesting against changes in the tariff. In brief, 
all the evidence points to the conclusion that our recent panic 
was produced mainly by a fear of a change in the standard of 
value. Nevertheless, uncertainty in regard to tariff legislation 
may retard the recovery of business. For tariff legislation, 
however beneficial it may ultimately be, has a disturbing influ- 
ence for the time; and when business is unsettled, slightly de- 
pressing influences hinder its recovery. 

There is no way to prevent the recurrence of panics except to 
remove the causes. The causes of panics at the present day are: 
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a tendency to inflate credit, a tendency to undue hopefulness, a 
tendency to reckless speculation, and a tendency to undue 
alarm when disaster is imminent. When more cautious and 
conservative business methods prevail, and. men become more 
confident and courageous in times of danger, panics will become 
less frequent and less severe. 

But there is one palliative for panics that deserves attention, 
namely, elasticity of the currency. The most dangerous feature 
of a panic is the rapid fall in prices, which is produced by lack 
of confidence and shrinkage in credit. Business men find them- 
selves called upon to pay their debts when the goods or securi- - 
ties in which their money is invested are almost unsalable. 
This leads to the failure or suspension of those who would ordi- 
narily be solvent, and this further diminishes credit and re- 
duces prices. Credit is the machinery of exchange; money 
may be called the tools. Andina panic the business commu- 
nity is in much the same condition that a farming community 
would be in, if all the mowing machines were destroyed at hay- 
ing time, and there were nothing but a few scythes to take their 
place. At such a time scythes would be in great demand, and a 
person having one to lend could exact an extortionate rent for 
it. Similarly in times of panic the interest on money rises. 

In view of all these facts attempts have been made to provide 
for an increase of money during such periods. But the great 
difficulty is, that in the period of speculation that usually pre- 
cedes a panic, every resource for increasing the circulating me- 
dium is certain to be strained. But’there is one fact that 
points to a solution of the problem, namely, the high rate of in- 
terest during panics. The extra demand for money can, there- 
fore, be partially supplied by restricting bank issues under or- 
dinary conditions, but permitting banks to issue more notes on 
the deposit of securities, and on paying a tax graduated accord- 
ing to the amount of their circulation. This makes it worth 
while for banks to increase their circulation when interest is 
high, and forces them to reduce it when interest is low. 
HARRY C. AGER. 





A STUDY OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


BY H. F. BARNES, M.D. 


HEN we attempt to trace the source of party divisions 

that have been the dominating characteristics of Amer- 

ican politics, it is not difficult to find the fountain head. John 

Adams said : ‘It commenced with human nature and existed in 

America from its first plantation.’’ Thomas Jefferson aptly 

says: ‘'Free communities naturally divide into two parties, 

one in favor of keeping things as they are, the other strenuous 
for making them better than they are.’’ 

Alexander Hamilton represented the quiescent state ; Thomas 
Jefferson the turbulent one. Hamilton believed that corruption 
is an essential to the government of a nation, and thought it 
foolish to attempt its reformation; Jefferson declared for purity 
in official affairs in which all the people should have a voice. 
Hamilton was imbued with and naturally held to Tory senti- 
ments. The English government was his ideal. He devoted 
his life to the education of the people, in declaring for an 
America with English ideas and form of government. Jeffer- 
son was a lover of liberty in its best sense, and declared himself 
on every occasion an earnest advocate of the independence of 
the states. Hamilton was not an American by birth, and many 
times declared: ‘‘Every day proves to me more and more, that 
this American world was not made for me.’’ Jefferson gloried 
in the turbulence of the French Revolution, and the propaga- 
tion of advanced ideas of liberty in America. Hamilton Tep- 
resented the aristocracy ; Jefferson, the common people. Ham- 
ilton believed in the pomp and glitter of wealth, and had no 
conception of what Jefferson meant by ‘‘the rights of man”’ ; 
Jefferson detested the rule of the wealthy class, and befriended 
and advocated the rights of man regardless of his environments. 
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From these men, each a representative of a class, has grown 
the divergence of sentiment that still separates and divides the 
people of the United States into parties. One represents the 
people, the other the classes ; with one, vox populi, vor Dei is 
an axiom, with the other an illusion. Birth and environment 
have much to do in determining man’s weal or woe in after-life. 
Heredity gives him his passions and natural instincts. 

Alexander Hamilton owes much to his birth in directing his 
inclinations during life. A born aristocrat, a direct descendant 
of a Scottish nobleman, and with Huguenot extraction on the 
side of his mother, he combined the sturdiness and persever- 
ance of his Scottish father, with the suavity and unscrupulous- 
ness of his French ancestry. His environment in the West 
Indies Islands, where he was born, was conducive to the devel- 
opment of his natural instinct—‘‘ the prevalent ambition’’ that 
he was pleased to term ‘‘his desire to lead and rule.’”’ He re- 
ceived much of his early education from his mother, but by rea- 
son of a series of financial difficulties which had overtaken his 
father and the unexpected death of his mother, he was placed 
under the care of an uncle at Santa Cruz when he was twelve 
years of age. He resided with his uncle for three years, assist- 
ing him in a mercantile establishment. Clerical work was not 
to his liking. His ambition was to obtain a collegiate educa- 
tion, and he decided to avail himself of the first opportunity 
that offered to secure it. His coming to America was in a man- 
ner incidental. He had no friends or acquaintances in the col- 
onies. He came at the instance of friends who had supplied him 
with funds, to pursue his studies, and finish as far as he could 
his education. 

He landed in Boston in the spring of 1772, being fifteen years 
of age; not finding a school that pleased him in that city, he 
went to New York, and attended a private school for nearly a 
year. He visited Princeton University, then under the care of 
the venerable Dr. Witherspoon, during his first year’s residence 
in the colonies, intending to finish his education, but being un- 
able to arrange his studies so that he could make as rapid ad- 
vance as he desired, he returned to New York City where, 
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under the patronage of Governor Livingston, and as a member 
of his family, he entered King’s—now Columbia—College, and 
in a short time graduated with honor. 

Notwithstanding he was in a large measure a recipient of 
charity, his early associations were with the Loyalists, from whom 
he received his first impressions of the mob (common people), 
and where he obtained his first lessons in ‘‘a leaning towards the 
British government that was always afterwards a part of his 
being.’’ His contact with the laborer and plodder was only in 
a superior sense. He knew and cared for no one that he was 
pleased to designate ‘‘as beneath him.”’ 

He studied the arts of war after his graduation, and eagerly 

sought and obtained a commission as an officer in an artillery 
company. In this he was gratifying an ambition, which in his 
early letters he said was war. At nineteen years of age he was 
hobnobbing with the turbulent crowd that invested New York 
City, and on one occasion addressed an assembly of citizens that 
had met to elect delegates to represent the colony of New York 
in the Colonial Congress. He joined the colonists in their open 
revolt against the mother country, not to establish a democracy, 
for said he on one occasion : ‘‘ Democracy means turbulence in 
an incontrollable, excitable, and partially informed mob that 
needs the checks which can only be furnished by that part of 
the community which have wealth and leisure, and are, there- 
fore, better qualified to know, think, and judge in conformity 
with their needs.’’ He joined the colonists in their fight for 
independence that America might be made “a larger and better 
England.’’ 

According to his contemporarics, his public utterances and 
private beliefs were often at variance. He declared publicly in 
favor of independence with the British Constitution as a model, 
yet in his private views as declared to intimate friends, he fa- 
vored a monarchy, vehemently asserting that it was a better 
form of government than a republic. 

Surrounded by the glamour and frivolity of wealth, and with 
an educated horror of anything that did not savor of high birth 

and good breeding, he incessantly taught the false economics as 
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held by royalty, and as constantly derided the views of the 
Jacobins and Democrats. These views, although not always 
openly proclaimed for fear of the mob, he always held. When 
asked one day in the midst of the debates of the Constitutional 
Convention, whether the masses could be trusted with the affairs 
of the government, he tartly replied: ‘‘ What a contemptible 
subterfuge is that travesty, vox populi, vox Dei. The fickle and 
ignorant get their inspiration from the devil, rather than the 
Almighty. Only wealth and brains, controlled by good breed- 
ing, should govern.’’ 

To be a leader was Hamilton’s ambition. His ability to dic- 
tate and command was early recognized. The turbulency of 
1774 and 1775 opened a way to the gratification of his ambi- 
tion. He expected, and so far as he was able, determined to 
build a monarchy founded on wealth and birth, to grow out of 
the troubles then brewing between the colonies and the mother 
country. He recognized his own importance as a leader and 
adviser, was patronized by General Washington, confided in 
and loved by the officers of the French battalions and his 
brother staff officers. His quarrel with General Washington, 
or rather the words had with him—for it cannot in a true sense 
be called a quarrel—which was the cause of his retirement from 
the general’s staff, has been the subject of much comment by 
both friends and traducers of Hamilton. It is doubtful whether 
the same cordial relations existed between them afterwards, but 
it is not of this we write. While Hamilton was a soldier of no 
mean ability, for he delighted in ‘‘ war’s alarms,’’ he would not 
have been content to stand in the ranks as a common soldier. 
He loved the life of a soldier, because it gave him power. An 
officer’s position at that day represented the upper classes. The 
etiquette of the camp and court was of infinite importance, 
while the rank and file were only so many “‘ clods’’ to be com- 
manded and sacrificed to the officer’s ambition. 

Within the space of eighteen months General Hamilton was 
married, resigned his commission in the army, was admitted to 
the bar, and became a father. He was not yet twenty-five years 
of age. His marriage into the family of General Schuyler, an 
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English aristocrat of the old school, served to still further add 
fuel to his ambitious flame. It gave him family position and 
fortune, and served to aid him to the admission to the bar, with 
less than four months actual study of the rudiments of the law. 

The financial embarrassment of the Confederation of States, 
and the indifferent Congressional action relating thereto, had 
some years before been the subject of much thought on the part 
of Hamilton. During his leisure after admission to the bar, and 
while waiting for clients in his office at Albany, he wrote a 
series of anonymous communications to Robert Morris, the Con- 
gressional superintendent of finance, in which he proposed 
certain financial schemes for his consideration. It is interesting 
to note that the proposition for the establishment of a national 
bank and the issue of bonds was recommended by Hamilton in 
these Morris communications. He proposed that the govern- 
ment should issue bonds for one half of the stock of a national 
bank, the balance to be owned by the monied men of New York 
and other cities, many of whom had refused to contribute of 
their means or give aid and comfort to the colonists in their 
fight for independence. He also proposed to give to monied 
men an immediate interest, by which they might cooperate with 
the government in the preservation of the national currency. 
He advised a foreign loan and recommended the sending of an 
ambassador to Europe to negotiate with the house of Roths- 
childs, ‘‘as,’’ he said, ‘‘did the most opulent states of Europe 
in a war of any duration.”’ 

The measures proposed were not accepted by Morris as wise 
financial legislation, and not until the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, and selection of Hamilton as the secretary of the treasury, 
were they made a part of the financial system of the United 
States. 

The Federation of States as it existed at the close of the 
revolutionary war has been called ‘‘a government of states in 
which the parts were greater than the whole.’’ Many attempts 
were made to bring the colonies into a closer bond of union. To 
Hamilton credit is due in a large measure to the calling of the 
first Constitutional Convention. He desired to centralize gov- 
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ernment control. The growth of Jacobinical sentiment alarmed 
him. Democratic ideas and liberty were distasteful to the man 
who expected to see the colonies grow into an aristocracy. He 
succeeded in his efforts to cafl a convention of delegates from all 
of the states forthe purpose of enlarging the powers of the Con- 
tinental Congress. 

The convention met at Philadelphia in May, 1787, with Gen. 
Washington as its presiding officer. Hamilton was named as a 
delegate to the convention by the Legislature of New York. 
His colleagues were John Lansing, Jr. and Chief Justice Robert 
Yates, who were staunch republicans. To them is due the 
defeat of Hamilton’s many attempts to engraft into the organic 
law of the land provisions for a strong and powerful govern- 
ment controlled altogether by force. 

Hamilton introduced a form of constitution for the considera- 
tion of the convention, that provided for an aristocratic mon- 
archy, and gave to the executive and higher branch of the law- 
making power a life tenure of office. His scheme gave to the 
executive head of the government a power beyond the immedi- 
ate control of the people, and endowed the higher legislative 
branch with such authority as would check the tendency of the 
lower house to despoil and confiscate the property of those who 
could have the time to ‘‘know fully, think coolly, and judge 
wisely.”’ He opposed an elective franchise that would reach all 
the people. He declared that men of wealth should control the. 
franchise and permit only those to exercise it who were the 
possessors of a stipulated amount of property. Force was his 
dominating idea. Liberty with him meant uncontrolled license. 

His firm belief in the efficacy of a government of aristocracy 
led him to make use of very many extravagant expressions. In 
conversation with his friends on one occasion he said: “An 
executive that is good for anything cannot be included as a part 
of a government constructed upon a purely democratic plan.’’ 
He refused at all times to recognize talent or ability in the 
common people. With him the laborer was an animal to be 
held in restraint by the strong arm of the law, executed by 
wealth and blue blood. 
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The relations that Hamilton held to the majority of the con- 
vention of 1787, precluded the remotest hope of seeing his ideas 
made a part of the Constitution. We can only surmise what the 
effect would have been. ; 

The rapid growth of republican ideas went on apace under 
the magnificent tutorage of Jefferson and Paine. The infant 
was a lusty one. The representatives of aristocracy, with 
Hamilton as their leader and mouthpiece, could not brook the 
vehement utterances of the republicans in declaring that ‘‘all 
men were created free and equal.’’ 

A majority of the states adopted the Constitution, and al- 
though the partisans of Hamilton claim for him that he was 
largely instrumental in having it adopted by the states, yet his 
known hostility to its provisions is a matter of history. He 
often declared that the Constitution was weak, would fall of its 
own weight, and during his life let no occasion escape to treat 
its provisions with levity and disdain. 

A noted historian in this connection says: ‘‘ Hamilton, it must 
be remembered, was no American; he never understood 
America, as he himself confessed, ‘was not the man for America.’ 
The English government was his ideal: his dream was to make 
America a larger and better England.’’ He was charged times 
without number with attempting to subvert the true teachings of 
the Constitution. He described it ‘‘as the crazy old hulk of the 
Constitution,’’ and gained by his conduct the stigma and hatred 
of the true lovers of liberty. 

Firmly believing in the short life of the republic under the 
Constitution, he advised measures in the heat of partisan strife, 
and sought the interested support of the wealthy residents of 
New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, that had for their con- 
summation the founding of an aristocratic form of government 
on the ruins of the republic. 

That he hoped to make this country a greater England with a 
strong central government, is corroborated by Jefferson, who 
records a conversation held at a cabinet dinner, at which were 
present Hamilton, Adams, Jefferson, and others. Politics was 
the chief subject discussed. A kingly, in preference to a repub- 
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lican, form of government seemed to be the favorite sentiment. 
John Adams, the John Bull of American politics, since his 
return from the Court of St. James, had added to his already 
large stock of admiration for a monarchial form of government. 
In conversation at this cabinet dinner, Adams had expressed his 
belief that the British Constitution, purged of its corruption and 
an equality of representation given to the House of Parliament, 
would be the most perfect constitution devised by man. 

Hamilton, with a disdainful curl of the lip, and casting a 
furtive glance toward Jefferson, replied: ‘‘ Purge it of its cor- 
ruption and give to its popular branch equality of representa- 
tion, and it would become an impracticable government. As it 
stands at present, with all its supposed defects, it is the most 
perfect government that ever existed.’’ 

Only an hereditary king or life ruler could have the earnest 
support of Hamilton. Although pretending great fidelity to the 
government under the Constitution, he let no opportunity slip . 
to show his contempt of it. 

In a letter to Gen. Pinckney on one occasion, he wrote: ‘I 
am still laboring to prop the frail and worthless fabric, and be- 
lieve that its life is a short one.’’ On another occasion he said, 
referring to what he believed would be an early collapse of the 
republic, ‘‘We can then assert our true independence, and 
avoid the rush of the mob that now declare that we have in 
America the right to go and see the president and shake hands 
with him.”’ 

In the year 1800, during the presidential campaign, Hamilton 
said: ‘‘If Mr. Pinckney was not elected president a revolution 
would be the consequence, and within the next four years I will 
lose my head or be the leader of a triumphant army.”’ 

The election of Jefferson was a severe blow to the Federalists. 
All manner of ominous predictions had been made regarding it. 
It was the universal opinion of those who received their inspira- 
tion from Hamilton, that in the election of Jefferson the country 
would be overtaken by Jacobinical chaos, or Bonapartean 
usurpation, and eventually be brought to ruin. 

But, if the election was a severe blow to the Federalists, upon 
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their leader and adviser it fell with such telling force as to 
wreck his hopes and forever blast his ambition. He never re- 
covered from it. It was the universal belief of the early 
republicans that should he have survived the deadly aim of 
Burr, ‘‘he would have hied him away to some fair land, where 
kings hold sway, and vassals craven neither murmur nor be- 
tray.”’ 

Dress played an important part in the growth of republican 
sentiment. With a distinctive dress for the government officials, 
and another for the plebeian, one for the high born, another for 
the low, one for the rich, another for the poor, the obsequious 
and deferential bearing of the clods could be preserved. It was 
when Jefferson in pantaloons, his shoes tied with strings, and his 
hair combed straight, without queue or powder, assumed the 
reins of government that the barriers were thrown down, and 
the equality of man outwardly declared. 

The lowering of the dignity of the rich and well-born by the 
, change of dress and the rapid disappearance of ‘‘hair powder, 
pigtails, and shoe buckles,’’ was of serious consequence to the 
vanity of Hamilton. He could not be induced to change his 
style of dress. He usually dressed for state occasions in a blue 
silk velvet coat with gold buttons, the skirts of his coat unusually 
long; white satin waistcoat elaborately embroidered, a ruffled 
shirt bosom and wristbands, black silk breeches, with silver 
knee buckles, white silk stockings, and low-cut shoes with large 
silver buckles. A three-cornered hat with a plaited qneue com- 
pleted his attire. He wore a short sword in the presence of 
guests. It was in this costume that he appeared in his famous 
duel with Burr. 

In contrast with the elaborate costume that is still worn in 
the courts of kings, was that of the leading republicans that has 
been preserved in a more or less simple form to this day. 
Democracy declared for simplicity in dress and the equality of 
man. Distinctive costumes became opprobrious, while the 
rights of the people were established and approved. Kingly 
costumes did not cease to appear in a day. They were worn by 
ex-officials and leading Federalists, on great occasions for many 
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years, and were not finally discarded until a new generation 
with American ideas appeared. Not so Hamilton’s ideas of 
strength and force in government control or his English system 
of finance and bonded indebtedness. Some of the parties in 
this country have always approved them, notwithstanding it is 
a noteworthy fact that whenever Hamilton’s idea of a govern- 
ment of force for the protection of property-holding classes has 
been practiced in any of the states or by the national govern- 
ment, injustice has been done the masses, and their rights and 
liberties curtailed. 

The English system of finance and bonded indebtedness, as 
advocated by Hamilton, and in a large measure adopted in the 
financial legislation of the states and national government, has 
been a curse to America. Periodically since its adoption, suf- 
fering, want, misery, bankruptcy, and degradation have over- 
taken the people, and will continue to do so until a radical 
and far-reaching change is instituted, in which the masses are 
protected as well as the classes. 

The death of Alexander Hamilton at the hands of Aaron 
Burr has always been deplored ; yet viewed in the light of the 
last decade of the nineteenth century, it was a blessing. 

H. F. BARNES. 





THE LAWYER AS A PUBLIC SERVANT. 


BY T. FLETCHER DENNIS, ESQ. 


HE relation of the lawyer to his fellows is essentially a pub- 

lic one, and as such imposes duties of a public character 

and of great importance. Indeed, the lawyer is in some sense a 
public officer. 

The profession, to be sure, is open to all who choose to pursue 
it, but, in its practice in the courts, it is in some respects an offi- 
cial function, and the lawyer is an officer of the court. More- 
over, lawyers are regularly and formally admitted to practice, 
take an oath of office, are under the control and supervision of 
the court, and may be removed or probibited from exercising 
their office. To this extent, at least, the practice of law isa 
part of the administration of justice, and is a function impor- 
tant, not to private persons only, but to the general public; the 
station thus conferred by public authority confers its peculiar 
powers and privileges and imposes its peculiar duties. The 
word ‘office’ is of varying significance in different relations. 
Whether the lawyer as such is in enjoyment of an office, has even 
engaged the attention of the courts, and while the Supreme 
Court of the United States has decided that an attorney, as such, 
is not an officer within the meaning of certain constitutional in- 
hibitions, it is no less true that he who wields a power owes a 
duty to the public—a duty proportionate to his ability and op- 
portunity to benefit or injure it. This duty is imposed by the 
common conscience of mankind and permeates all enlightened 
intercommunication. The lawyer’s oath of office requires that 
he conduct himself uprightly and not delay or subvert the ends 
of justice for any fear or favor. It is obvious that this oath does 
not primarily impose the obligation, but it goes to recognize and 
sanction the obligation inherent in the duties of his station, and 
to render him amenable to law for recreance to duty. 
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In a complicated social organism such as ours, the relation of 
the lawyer to his fellow-men is one of peculiar delicacy and re- 
sponsibility, as well as of signal opportunity for good or ill. 
The lawyer, in a constitutional government especially, is first of 
all a student of the political, intellectual, and material, as well 
as of the judicial development of the country. The subject is 
vast and difficult, but he will be qualified to prosecute his pro- 
fession with satisfaction to himself and profit to his clients, ac- 
cording to the breadth and depth of the foundation of his cul- 
ture in the themes codrdinate with his special field of thought. 

The profession of the law is an ancient one and represents a 
gradual progression. At Athens in earliest times, the lawyers 
were not a separate class; later it was permitted to a relative 
to speak in behalf of one having business in the courts, but 
with this exception, those who sought or suffered justice were 
required to present their causes in person. There naturally 
grew up a class of men resembling advocates of more modern 
times. Many learned men were employed in writing speeches 
for parties to deliver publicly in connection with their own liti- 
gations. 

At Rome the earlier kings presided in person at the trials, and 
this duty afterwards devolved upon the consuls, and still later 
upon the pretors who were appointed to sit as judges. Origi- 
nally two such pretors were appointed, but the number subse- 
quently indefinitely increased. During the Middle Ages it was 
customary also in France for the king to preside in person, and 
this obtained for a time in England even. It is related of King 
James of Scotland that when he became king of England, he 
determined to try a case in person, because he desired that the 
king’s presumptive presence in court should not remain a fic- 
tion. But in his first attempt the arguments of the opposing 
lawyers proved both so utterly conclusive that he was unable to 
decide between them, and never sought to preside again as 
judge. 

The Roman advocates were statesmen rather than attorneys ; 
they were known as “ patrons,’’ and espoused the causes of their 
clients less for pecuniary gain than for political preferment. 
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Clients were required to render their patron prompt obedience ; 
to pay his fines and ransom him if necessity arose. The advo- 
cate appeared in court as the friend of the litigant or accused, 
and by his presence lent prestige to his cause. Cognitors or 
procurators more nearly resembled our attorneys, while juris- 
consults gave advice in legal matters as counselors do now; 
their station or profession was sometimes regarded as hereditary. 
Greater latitude was allowed the lawyer and the court than now, 
and the judge, if sufficiently swayed by the skillful advocate, 
might pronounce a judgment which was virtually a pardon. 

During the Middle Ages again, the profession of law is almost 
lost from sight, but in France from the fourteenth century it 
appears as a distinct and. separate class. Examinations in 
branches deemed necessary were held, as a condition precedent 
to admission to the profession, and the candidate was presented 
by some advocate of long standing; an oath of office was ad- 
ministered and many stipulations were made as to the espousing 
of unjust causes, the courtesy due opponents, and respectful de- 
meanor toward the court. 

In England the legal profession has long been divided into 
several classes, but with us the multifarious duties are so com- 
bined as to place the lawyer in a position not elsewhere exactly 
paralleled. In the ordinary walks of life men come into contact 
with each other first on the plane of commercial transactions. 
The rapidly multiplying objects of commerce, the widening of 
the domain of trade by the methods of applied science, and the 
numerous points of contact between delicately adjusted personal 
interests, render the office of preserving the rights of all more 
and more difficult, and the penetration needed to discover wrong 
and to expose fraud, more and more acute. The ‘‘professions”’ 
are held to occupy a higher plane than other respectable and 
useful occupations because of the more exact discrimination 
they require, the more unselfish living they compel. In other 
fields personal gain is the chief, if not the only, object: The 
laborer or tradesman in the pursuit of his business owes no duty 
to his fellow-men, aside from the demands of integrity and truth ; 
but in the professions each individual assumes a trust relation to 
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his associates, and his private ends become of secondary im- 
portance. The minister, the physician, the lawyer, to be sure, 
is paid for his services, but this is in some sense an attendant 
circumstance and not the chief consideration. The cause of 
truth, the public good, is the more important end. The 
preacher in the pulpit, the doctor at the bedside, the lawyer in 
the court, is not thinking of his fee. He is a failure if that be 
his only thought. His relation to his parish, to his patient, to 
his client, is too sacred. His obligation is greater than money 
represents. The trust accepted may not be relinquished at 
pleasure ; it binds him till the end. The upright or faulty atti- 
tude of lawyers has brought to the profession extremes of eulogy 
and ridicule. It is not strange that lawyers are sometimes held 
up to public scorn. A man of any public note is of necessity a 
target for the mediocre and unsuccessful. There are different 
reasons for the unfavorable opinions that to some extent prevail. 
What is called the ‘“‘mystery of the craft,’’ renders it objection- 
able tosome. The lawyer deals with matters which seem dark 
and strange to the uninitiated; his knowledge of legal forms and 
technicalities is anchored in the cloudy past by uncanny French 
and Latin phrases. His knowledge of the rules of law is 
drawn from ponderous and musty volumes, into which the lay- 
man seldom peers. The forms of procedure are appalling in 
their apparent complexity, and his strange names for well-known 
things grate harshly on the ear and give rise to some distrust. 
Besides this, the litigious character of the business he conducts 
leads him to flourish where quarrels most abound, and suggests 
him as the cause of disagreements. His duties bring him into 
antagonism with the prejudice and selfishness of men. Advo- 
cating the cause of one, he necessarily opposes the interests of 
another, and the defeated party will readily ascribe his ill- 
success to some unfairness of his foe. For a still more serious 
ground of popular distrust, the profession has no one but itself 
to blame. As humanity is not perfect, this, as other callings, 
has those for whose shortcomings the body aggregate is held 
responsible. The exceptional power for good or ill, wielded by 
the lawyer, subjects to strong temptation; while this power may 
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be made a noble instrument for good, its perversion, though per- 
nicious, is not readily detected nor accurately located, and so 
suspicion falls on all. This wholesale condemnation is utterly 
unjust. Some ministers betray their trust; some tradesmen are 
dishonest ; some lawyers are inherently oblique—but this is not 
the test by which to judge each calling. To be sure, the more en- 
during weapon of attack upon lawyers is ridicule, rather than 
blame—and even this is beginning to lose its edge. On the 
other hand, among the more discriminating, from earliest times 
lawyers have been held in honor and regarded with esteem. As 
already suggested, the Roman patron was a leader of the people ; 
his relation to his client resembled that of a lord to his vassal. 
The word ‘‘fee,’? which is not unknown to those who have to 
deal with lawyers, is derived from feud or fief, and implies an 
allegiance due to asuperior. Those men at Rome who most 
nearly resembled our attorneys were said to be ‘‘clarissimi,’’ 
and, under the Empire, Roman lawyers were granted many 
privileges and exemptions. In France, from the fourteenth 
century the bar constituted an order of nobility and was fully 
recognized as such. William the Conqueror treated the lawyers 
whom he introduced into his statutes, with marked consideration. 

The profession in America has won the highest enconiums in 
every quarter. Edmund Burke, in speaking of the study of 
law in the American colonies, said: ‘‘This study renders men 
acute, inquisitive, dextrous, prompt in attack, ready in defense, 
full of resources. In other countries the people, more simple 
and of a less mercurial caste, judge of an ill-principle in govern- 
ment only by an actual grievance; here they anticipate evil and 
judge of the pressure of the grievance by the badness of the 
principle. They augur misgovernment at a distance, and sniff 
the approach of tyranny in every tainted breeze.’’ De Tocque- 
ville more than once gave his opinion of the lawyers of America. 
“‘They constitute,’’ he said, ‘‘ A sort of privileged body in the 
scale of intellect.’”?’ And again, ‘‘Lawyers form the highest 
political class and the most cultivated portion of society.’’ Lord 
Coleridge, during his visit to this country some years ago, paid 
the highest compliment to our legal fraternity: ‘‘ With all 
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America’s boasted republicanism, it fosters a nobility—a 
nobility of intellect, whose members are the lawyers of the 
land.’’ Such a nobility is surely harmless. It knows no primo- 
geniture, for its highest place is open to its humblest son; its 
estates of intellect and fame know no entailments nor escheat. 

It is said that in England more than eighty peerages have been 
created from the legal profession, and the highest political 
positions in every land call their incumbents from the same pro- 
lific source. All of the presidents of the United States but four 
have been educated for the legal profession. Eighty per cent of 
the senators at the present time are lawyers, and this proportion 
will usually hold good in the lower House. The administration 
of justice consists of legislation and jurisprudence. Not only 
are most of our legislators lawyers by profession, but all legisla- 
tors, as law makers, may in a sense be classed as lawyers, and in 
this relation their duties are of a purely public character. As 
the laws have t6 do with the ‘affairs of all who constitute the 
public, and in a complicated society are necessarily complex, the 
lawyer is essentially the guardian of public morals, the defender 
of the weak, and the educator of the public mind in the direc- 
tion of legal morality, as well as legal information. Whether or 
not he sit in legislative halls or fill the public places of a local 
character, to which he is peculiarly eligible, he should take an 
active part in the business of the public, both general and local. 
He has peculiar opportunity to study the needs of the com- 
munity and promote its general well-being. Whether or not he 
vote for their enactment, he may play his part in making the 
laws simple, plain, and fitted to secure swift, exact, and impar- 
tial justice. He can and should antagonize pernicious legisla- 
tion, the making of laws affecting vested rights and giving to a 
class advantage over others. 

Judge Sharswood has said lawyers are ‘‘ bound by the true 
spirit of their oath of office, and by a comprehensive view of 
their duty to the Constitution and the laws, which they bear 
so large a part in making as well as in administering, to dis- 
countenance and prevent.’’ 

Practically, then, all legislation, good or bad, is effected by 
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members of the bar, for from no other class are men so often 
called to leave the scenes of private life and lend their talents 
to ‘‘ promote the general welfare,’’ and no other class at home 
so strongly influences his fellows called to power. In the daily 
walks of life the relation of personal liberty to the public weal 
is springing questions which demand a constant readjustment 
to the growing demands of a rapidly developing ethical cul- 
ture. Society cannot exist except with a regard to public 
morals, and as the public’s morals are the morals of its com- 
ponent parts, the growing intelligence and moral sense of the 
individuals develop, from time to time, requirements of moral 
duty beyond or without the statute law. No one is so 
favorably situated as the lawyer to seize upon this demand for 
a@ new expression of law to meet the sentiments of the people, 
and to express it in a form that will secure the personal rights 
of the individual and at the same time give the solemn sanc- 
tion of the law to the moral tefdencies of the day. Nor need 
the law, if wisely framed, always play lackey to the sentiments 
of the people. Within limits which experience and culture 
may apprehend, the statute may, and frequently ought to, fore- 
run the action of the people who sometimes hesitate to frame 
in solemn statute that which once expressed they will not only 
cheerfully obey but will assist to enforce upon the refractory. 
In some such matters the lawyers must of necessity be the lead- 
ers of the people, and bring the public ultimately to their stand- 
ard. On the other hand, enthusiasm or furor may arouse the 
masses to clamor for a law unjust in itself and calculated to in- 
jure those compelled to submit to its operation. The lawyers 
then withstand the tide and bring them back to calm deliber- 
ation. 

Beyond these affairs of local importance are the larger ques- 
tions that make the lawyer’s field of operation boundless. The 
relation of the individual to the state and to the nation, and 
of the state to the federal government ; the efforts of political 
ambition or of selfish passion to override the principles upon 
which these relations are so delicately adjusted; along these 
lines the lawyer is pre-eminently qualified to discover and ex- 
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pose the first approach of danger and to divert the heresies 
clamoring for recognition. 

Jurisprudence comprehends the functions of the lawyer as 
counselor, as advocate, and as judge. In the two former rela- 
tions the public nature of his duties is less apparent, but as 
judge he is wholly the servant of the public, and if legislators 
come usually from the legal profession, judges, from the neces- 
sity of the case, are always chosen from this class, unless 
where, for a time, forces quite at war with the very theory of 
government may gain pernicions sway. 

In his capacity as judge the lawyer’s power becomes the most 
impressive. The most successful advocate, when called to this 
higher sphere, is sometimes a conspicuous failure, while com- 
paratively unknown attorneys have won, upon the bench, a 
lasting fame. Erskine, the brilliant advocate, in later years 
as chancellor delivered opinions of such doubtful authority 
as to be called apocryphal. On the other hand Lord Eldon, 
always popular, powerful, and successful as an advocate, took 
his place upon the woolsack only to increase and make im- 
mortal his already widespread fame; but even he was called 
the ‘‘great doubter,’’ the training of the advocate instilling 
doubt in the mind of the judge. Whatever feeling, fire, or 
fancy may be permitted to the advocate, the sympathies of 
the judge must be intelligent, and his feelings well disguised. 
His station demands sound discretion, profound legal in- 
formation, strict impartiality, incorruptible integrity, and a 
sound judicial mind. It is said of our own renowned 
Chief Justice Marshall that he was ‘‘conscience incarnate, rea- 
son made flesh.’’ No higher duty falls to the lot of man than 
that of the lawyer in his judicial capacity. To him is intrusted 
the power to pronounce forfeited the life no man can give; the 
law the legislator unwarrantedly frames, he pronounces null and 
void. Within his jurisdiction he is supreme, amenable to none. 
To the public he owes it to render the law certain, for uncer- 
tainty is tyranny. To this end authority is sacred, the maxim 
for the judge is stare decisis. The English judge asks ‘“‘ How 
did my predecessors decide this question?’ The French judge 
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asks ‘‘ How should they have decided?’ While in the United 
States the judge asks both these questions and if the answers 
conflict, he must consider the addition, ‘‘ Which is better—to 
produce uncertainty by innovation, or to let an established rul- 
ing stand even though it seem unjust?’ That life, liberty, and 
property may be secure, old landmarks should remain. Solemn 
adjudications are entitled to respect, and new theories to over- 
turn the old must be admitted only for most cogent reasons. 

Law systems are exceedingly complicated and require extreme 
discretion for their accurate comprehension, but their final aim 
is, after all, natural justice to all beneath their sway. A plain 
uneducated man being elected a justice of the peace, once ap- 
plied to a learned judge for advice as to the course he should 
pursue and the books by which he should be guided in his rul- 
ings. He was advised to read no law book but the Bible; to 
order his decisions by its teachings, with the assurance that in 
the great majority of cases he would have the satisfaction of 
seeing his course sustained by all the higher courts. 

The ethical phase of the lawyer’s duty has not received the 
consideration it demands, but it is by no means a new idea. 
Aristotle was of opinion that ‘‘the laws constitute the principal 
and most important branch of ethics; they are in fact the ap- 
plication of morality to the various matters which arise in daily 
life.’’ 

The lawyer’s moral obligation is bounded only by the bound- 
less latitude of the affairs of life in which he may be called to 
participate, and not only, be it remembered, is it in his obvi- 
ously public station as legislator and as judge that the lawyer is 
a public servant. Every opportunity which comes to him as 
counselor, arising out of conflicting financial interests—the op- 
portunity to bring order out of confusion, justice out of threat- 
ened wrong, and to secure to all impartial justice—imposes its 
peculiar obligation not only toward his client but to the pub- 
lic good. To his client and to the public he owes, first—the 
essence of it all—a thorough preparation for the work upon 
which he seeks to enter. His warranty of competency and 
skill, though implied, is binding, and for its breach, in the 
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court of public reckoning he will pay exemplary damages. 

The education for this field should be of the most liberal 
character. A collegiate course is desirable, of course. There 
is no branch of business and no realm of space which the law- - 
yer in the pursuit of his profession may not be called to visit. 
Prior to the time of Lord Coke little else was expected of the 
lawyer than that he know ita lex scripta est. From that day to 
this the requirements have increased with the newly arising 
complications of business, until they are well-nigh boundless. 
Haste results in superficiality, and the youth of the land are 
too eager to enter the arena. Precocity is said to be a sign of 
inferiority, It may be true to this extent, that those who pur- 
sue with special aptitude a certain course, while yet their years 
are few and their minds not yet mature, will fail to derive the 
fullest benefit or fix securely the foundations for future useful- 
ness. For the study of the law, the broadest preliminary cul- 
ture possible is to be desired. Some regard a knowledge of 
Latin and French not only desirable but almost indispensable, 
and nothing in this direction will ever come amiss. To study 
the law itself, there is a choice between the lawyer’s office and 
the school or college, or to combine the two in rational admix- 
ture. That the law schools are gaining favor is obvious from 
the fact that a century ago such institutions were noticeably 
few. A hundred and ten years ago the first law school in the 
United States was founded at Litchfield, Conn., and about sixty 
years ago it ceased to flourish, after graduating many who be- 
came the eminent jurists and statesmen in the land. Harvard 
law school was founded in 1817, and since then such schools 
have enormously increased, and their graduates are legion. 
These numbers and their questioned competency demand con- 
sideration. A commendable effort is making by the bar asso- 
ciations in certain states to set a higher standard for the admis- 
sion of applicants to practice in the court. It is alleged that 
with many examining boards the requirements are such that a 
mere smattering of the law will gain the applicant admission to 
the bar, and thus we get our shysters,-and through them many 
cases of wrong and persecution on the dockets of the courts ; 
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that spurred by poverty in character and brains, they resort to 
questionable means to gain a livelihood, and thus fill the dockets 
with hypothetical cases, consume the time of the courts, and 
ultimately worst their clients. This arraignment is severe but 
not entirely groundless. A higher standard in examinations 
would doubtless preclude many from entering the profession, to 
the benefit alike of the profession and the ‘state, but dishon- 
esty would not wholly vanish, for ability and trickery some- 
times go hand in hand. 

In such reforms law schools must playa part. The honor 
shown the profession prompts ambitious parents sometimes to 
dedicate thereto sons who evince no aptitude for the duties 
which will devolve upon them. In the schools the requirements 
for graduation are not too rigorous, and the ‘‘ payment of all 
dues ’’ often plays too great a part. It would be to the credit of 
the schools if a greater number than at present failed to secure 
diplomas. The text-books have little to say as to the lawyer’s 
duty towards the public, and the public itself is not exacting. 
It is content to laugh or sneer good-humoredly at the incompe- 


tent or the unscrupulous, and often to applaud the things it 
should condemn. 


Let schools and public teach the ethics of the law, and the 
duties of the lawyer to his fellows and the state, and strive to 
thin the ranks of professional wrong-doers who seek to gain a 
livelihood by catering to the follies, foibles, and animosities of 
men ; that such may be induced to divert their efforts to other 
fields of labor, there they may serve their generation in some 
capacity as respectable as the law, but calling for another type 
of heart and talents, hoping thus to realize the ideal of the 
‘‘ Just Lawyer,’’ who, ‘‘While he lives is the delight of the 
court; the ornament of the bar; a pattern of innocence; the 
glory of the profession; a terror to deceit; the oracle of his 
country.’ 

T. FLETCHER DENNIS. 





THE DEMORALIZING INFLUENCE OF THE SPOILS 
SYSTEM. 


BY GEN. C. C. ANDREWS, LATE UNITED STATES MINISTER TO 
STOCKHOLM. 


‘¢ T USTICE,”’ said Daniel Webster, ‘‘is the great interest of 

J man on earth. It is the ligament which binds civilized 
beings and civilized nations together.’’ ‘‘One strong thing,’’ 
said Carlyle, ‘‘I find here below: the just thing.’’ The influ- 
ence of justice is seen in the administration of governments. 
Whatever their form, whether autocratic or constitutional, those 
whose administration was just will be found to have been most 
effective in maintaining security and tranquillity. Those ad- 
ministered unjustly will be found to have produced insecurity 
and disorder. Striking examples of this principle are found in 
the administrations of two of the popes. Gregory XIII. ruled 
from 1572 to 1585, and was succeeded by Sixtus V., who ruled 
until 1590. The states of the church, over which the popes 
exercised autocratic political power, then comprised a portion of 
central Italy from the Po to about a hundred miles south of 
Rome, and as extensive as the two states of Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire. Gregory XIII., to increase his revenue, con- 
fiscated very many large estates of the nobility—which high- 
handed injustice plunged his territory into a condition border- 
ing upon anarchy. Influential people, whom, on legal quibbles, 
he stripped of their property and dignity, were loud in their 
denunciations. Authority was felt to be unworthy of respect 
and was not respected. The lower classes seeing robbery prac- 
ticed in high places excused themselves for following the 
example. On the accession of Sixtus V. he thus found the 
country swarming with banditti. He resorted, it is true, to 
severe punishment for their suppression, but, unlike his prede- 
cessor, he was no respecter of persons, but was impartial and 
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just, and was not long in establishing security. Nothing, says 
Ranke, gave him greater pleasure than when ambassadors from 
foreign courts observed on their arrival that they had found 
security and tranquillity in their whole passage through his 
states. 

The prevalence of disorder and crime in our own country is 
remarkable. It is only within a very few years that the daring 
and murderous practice of “holding up” railway trains has 
been known in the United States. Ten years ago it excited 
amazement to hear of such a thing in the worst governed parts 
of the world; but now its frequency in this country is startling. 
The assassination of men in high position is another symptom 
equally startling. 

As the “spoils system”’ is in every way lacking in justice, it 
must be charged with responsibility for a large part of the pres- 
ent demoralization. This system is the appointment of persons in 
the public service through influence or as a reward for personal 
or party adherence. It is the giving offices to one’s “ friends.’’ 
When a political party obtains control of a city or state 
government, and removes competent, experienced, and faithful 
subordinate officers and employes, just to furnish places for its 
own favorites, or when a member of Congress induces the presi- 
dent to remove a competent and faithful officer and appoint in 
his place some one who has rendered personal or party service, 
or who can bring influence to bear—that would be an illustra- 
tion of the ‘“‘spoils’’ system. A rich aspirant for political pre- 
ferment contributes liberally to the campaign fund and gets a 
big office if his party wins. His competitor may have rendered 
brilliant service for his country in peace and war, but if he is 
poor he stands no show whatever. But this is according to the 
‘spoils’? plan. For example, a candidate for the United States 
Senate is having a hard struggle to secure his election. Actu- 
ally or impliedly he promises this and that member of the legis- 
lature that for their support he will, if elected, use his influence 
to secure them offices. He is elected, has private interviews 
with the president in due time, and gets his friends nominated 
for the offices they seek. The Senate, of course, confirms the 
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nomination. No matter if trained and valuable incumbents are 
turned out, the vacancies must be made so that the senator’s 
adherents shall be rewarded—for it is influence and not justice 
that dominates. 

It is a common saying that nothing can be done at Washing- 
ton (in respect to offices) without influence, and that anything 
can be done by influence. Landed estates are not confiscated, 
but take the president and Senate together, their confiscations of 
civil offices will aggregate in value about as much as the con- 
fiscations of Gregory XIII. I refer to no particular president or 
administration; the practice has been the same by each party 
for many years. Nor is the fault confined to public men, for 
the majority of business men, while they would resent the 
thought of hiring employes in their own establishments on the 
‘*spoils’’ plan, will readily sign petitions that may lead to the 
removal of trained and worthy officers. 

If, in addition to the national government, we take city and 
state governments, there are more than two hundred thousand 
offices in this country which are subject to the ‘‘spoils’’ method ; 
and the injustice of the system tends to alienate respect for 
government and produce demoralization. 

I admit that progress has beém made in abolishing the spoils 
system; for the clerks below those of chiefs of division in the 
central departments of the general government are now 
appointed on non-partisan principles. Also, two of the fore- 
most states of the Union, Massachusetts and New York, have 
successfully organized the greater part of their civil service on a 
non-partisan basis. But there are still 4,000 presidential offices, 
appointments to which have to be confirmed by the Senate ; 
about 60,000 fourth-class postoffices, and several thousand of 
other positions, such as employes at Indian agencies and the 
like, making in round numbers a hundred thousand places 
under control of the president which remain as heretofore, politi- 
cal spoils. 

In support of the practice of giving all these places to the 
party which for the fime being is in power, it is urged that an 
administration ought’ to be served by its ‘‘friends.’’ I concede 
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that cabinet offices, assistant secretaryships, and a few of the 
more important heads of bureaus should be filled by the presi- 
dent’s political adherents, but as a rule party sympathy is not a 
qualification for the discharge of a public office. What the 
country needs of a collector of customs is that he will not be a 
respector of persons—that he will collect the duties on imports 
in a faithful manner. ‘‘Sympathy’’ for the administration does 
not qualify land officers for deciding contests between homestead 
settlers ; nor does it enable a commissioner of patents to deter- 
mine the utility and novelty of an invention. If offices ought 
to be filled with the ‘‘friends’’ of an administration, then why 
not change military and naval officers? A general in the army 
commanding a department, by his influence on Indian affairs or 
in quelling riots, might affect the popularity of an administra- 
tion. Still more is this the case with rear admirals, commodores, 
and captains in the navy, who are frequently called upon to act 
in delicate matters involving the government’s relations with 
foreign powers. Under the Constitution, the president and 
Senate have the power to remove and change all such officers as 
readily as they change civil officers; but it would awaken the 
most profound feeling and very likely excite a revolution if such 
officers were dismissed on the incoming of a new administration. 
Yet the civil service ought to rank higher than any other. It 
requires as much knowledge, training, and experience to fill 
worthily the most of such positions as it does to fill military and 
naval offices, and there is no more sound reason for changing 
competent civil officers on the incoming of a new adminis- 
tration than there is for changing officers of the army and navy. 
What the government and people equally want of an officer is 
not ‘‘sympathy,’’ but duty. The work of a civil officer, and 
for which he receives his pay, like that of an army or navy 
officer, is for his government—and not for his party. . 

Bat before there can be permanence in the civil service it 
must be reorganized and ‘‘ divorced from the bed and board”? of 
party politics. One of the demoralizing features of our spoils 
system is allowing officeholders to pack conventions and run the 
politics of the country. When Leon Say was minister of 
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finance, he instructed the tax collectors of France not to mingle 
in the elections, because it would deprive them of their proper 
influence over the taxpayers and prevent the full collection of 
the revenue. But our American officeholders insist that it is the - 
right and duty of every citizen to take part in political affairs. 
Yes, but when the American citizen enters the public service 
and receives its honors and emoluments, he has to forego a few 
privileges. It is the right of an American citizen to enter into 
contract with the government of the United States to carry the 
mails, to construct ships of war, erect public buildings, and to 
furnish supplies for the army and navy; but on grounds of 
public policy, Congressmen are prohibited by law from having 
any pecuniary interest in any such contract. There is equal 
propriety in prohibiting: officeholders from mixing actively in 
party politics any further than to vote and to express on suitable 


occasions their views on public questions. 4 


Again, the spoils system is unnecessarily expensive. It is a 
principle in business that where the risks are great the profits 


should be large in proportion. Public service attended with the 
risk of frequent change must naturally be expensive. Not only 
does our system of rotation in office terribly obstruct business 
at Washington and scandalize our country but through it the 
government always suffers the disadvantage of being served by 
mere apprentices. It requires some years for an officer thor- 
oughly to learn his duties ; yet about as soon as he becomes effi- 
cient he is removed and a new apprentice is put in his place. 
An agent for the Indians holds his office only four years ; yet he 
is practically the ruler of several thousand Indians. To be as 
valuable both to the government and the Indians as he ought to 
be, he should have that thorough knowledge of their character, 
language, and needs which can only be gained by many years of 
experience with them. There are about 250,000 Indians in the 
United States. The Indian service proper costs over $6,000,000 
a year; and $6,000,000 a year out of the $40,000,000 annually 
expended for the support of our military establishment may be 
charged to troubles arising from the bad administration of In- 
dian affairs. For fifty years under both political parties, the 
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government has been selling much of its pine timber land 
—the virgin forest—at $1.25 per acre, which was actually worth 
$75"per acre. The greater part of the revenue which the gov- 
ernment collects is derived from customs duties levied on goods 
imported from foreign countries. To determine promptly the 
proper duty on the numberless kinds of goods requires not only 
a great deal of technical skill and a judicial mind, but many 
years’ experience. Mr. French, assistant secretary of the 
treasury, testified before the Tariff Commission of 1882, that 
18,000 appeals came from custom houses to the Treasury Depart- 
ment in course of a year! With trained and skilled officers in 
all departments the government could accomplish its work with 
a smaller force and obtain better results, 

Of course it is not expected that appointees to the 4,000 
presidential offices, whose nominations have to be confirmed by 
the Senate, will be subjected to a competitive examination or 
that a university education will be insisted upon. Many people, 
however, while admitting the injustice and evils of the spoils 
system, fear that a long tenure will breed an offensive aristoc- 
racy of officeholders. A satisfactory answer to this, I believe, 
is found in the fact that, under a truly reformed system, the 
officeholder’s hope of advancement is a sufficiently strong incen- 
tive to good behavior. The desire which a man has of bettering 
himself in life is the strongest motive for his continued applica- 
tion and exertion. Tenure in our military and naval service is 
practically permanent and its officers command respect but they 
do not compose an aristocracy. 

Mr. Quincy, who after several months experience as assistant 
secretary of state, lately resigned, is reported to have stated in 
a recent public address in Boston that the evils of the patronage 
or spoils system can be remedied only by legislation. That has 
been my opinion for a long time. Congress is all powerful in 
the matter and could, if disposed, afford an effective remedy. 
It is obvious, however, that it will require a great deal of popu- 
lar agitation before Congress can be induced to enact a suitable 
law. As the short draft of a bill on this subject which 
I drew up a few years ago met the approval of the late Mr. 
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George William Curtis, among others, I will here quote it: 


“That from and after the passage of this act appointments of assist- 
ant treasurers, mint and assay officers, customs and revenue officers, 
consular officers, district attorneys, marshals, postmasters, Indian in- — 
spectors and agents, registers and receivers of land offices, surveyors 
general and supervising inspectors of steamboats shall be made solely 
with reference to fitness, and not on account of adherence to any politi- 
cal party, yet so as to distribute appointments with reasonable fairness 
among the several states ; and officers so appointed after the passage of 
this act shall not be removed except for cause, which in each case shall 
be duly reported to Congress,”’ 

This includes the greater part, but not all (for some people 
might object to making it too sweeping at first) offices which 
have to be filled with the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
if enacted would, as fast as vacancies occurred, withdraw them 
from party politics. The status of present incumbents would 
not be changed ; they would take their chances for promotion, 
retention of their places, or removal, as heretofore has been the 
practice by both political parties ; but probably they would not 
be removed except for proper cause or to equalize fairly offices 
between the political parties. But all new appointments would 
have to be made on the ground of qualification ; and when it 
should become known that these offices are to be filled solely 
with regard to fitness and the career is to be one of permanence, 
men would make sacrifices to qualify themselves for the positions 
they seek. Then the service will acquire higher respectability 
and efficiency. Such a law, to the extent it goes, would estab- 
lish the civil service on a basis of justice. It would put an end 
to the present spoils system and its demoralizing influence. 

I repeat that Congress can abolish this evil by passing a simple 
brief law ; but it will not move a step in the matter until forced 
to do so by a tremendous public sentiment. 


Cc. C. ANDREWS. 
































DEAD MEN’S SHOES AND WHO SHALL WEAR THEM. 


BY JOHN F. HUME. 





HE state of New York is about to have a convention that 
will meet for the purpose of revising the fundamental 
law of the commonwealth as it is embodied in its constitution. 
A number of modifications, which are ordinarily spoken of as 
reforms, have been suggested, but the writer believes that no 
more urgent or important measure of a reformatory nature can 
be considered than is contained in the following proposition, 
viz.: Hereafter no law shall be enacted conferring upon any 
one the power to direct the disposition or use of property be- 
yond the period of his or her natural life, and all existing legis- 
lation to that effect shall at once become inoperative and void. 
In other words, the will, as an authoritative dedication of prop- 
erty, shall no longer be recognized. If forso radical an inno- 
vation, and doubtless to many so startling, the reason be asked, 
it will, in the writer’s opinion, be quite sufficient to point to the 
proceedings in the numerous great will cases that have latterly 
occupied the courts. Their titles need not be given, as about all 
that is required for their identification is‘to run over the names 
of the very rich men among us who have died. The instances 
in which there have been no contests over the devises have been 
decidedly the exceptions. Such controversies, however, have 
not been limited to the estates of the very rich. There has been 
plenty of litigation, accompanied with more than enough bitter- 
ness and scandal, where bequests have covered but little prop- 
erty. It takes, unfortunately, but a small stake to create a great 
lawsuit in the case of a dead man’s effects. People will fight 
harder for riches they never possessed and never earned, and 
which have been the fruits of somebody else’s toil, than if they 
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were the products of their own labor. Such, alas, is human 
nature. 

We should not forget the fact that, under such names as pro- 
bate, surrogate, prothonotary, orphans, etc., we have one court 
which is almost wholly occupied with testamentary business, 
the most of it contested. Nor does it suffice. The business 
overflows its boundaries, and in one form or another permeates 
all our tribunals, and especially the appellate ones. It is prob- 
ably not an over-statement to say that one third of all our so- 
called civil litigation proceeds directly from wills. It is a branch 
of litigation to itself, and what litigation! All litigation is bad 
enough. It is more to be dreaded than sickness or poverty. 
It attacks and endangers what to right minded people is worth 
more than health and wealth and even life itself. It threatens 
reputation, peace of mind, the brotherhood of friends, the har- 
monies of family and social circles. The loves and ties that the 
most sacred relations have welded are broken by it. It blasts 
whatever it touches. Better in the hands of the doctors than of 
the lawyers. ‘‘ A good lawyer is always a bad neighbor,’’ says 
a French proverb. 

But of all the sorts of litigation that harass and scandalize 
mankind, that which grows out of wills is the most deplorable. 
It is at once the most cruel and the most far-reaching. It 
breeds the worst passions. It spares nobody—the dead least of 
all. There is nothing sacred in a will case. De mortuis nil nisi 
bonum is directly reversed. Everything that is bad and little 
that is good is said of the deceased. If there was a weak spot 
in his armor while living, a legal javelin is pretty sure to reach 
and pierce it. Every taint upon his memory is uncovered, and 
the light is thrown with merciless intensity along the entire 
pathway he has traveled. For him there is no sanctuary in the 
grave. 

The living, however, are those who suffer, and how much they 
suffer from those terrible controversies that so often grow out of 
the contesting of wills, no pen can adequately describe. So in- 
tense are the animosities frequently engendered that the holiest of 
sentiments perish in them like flax in fire. The home withers un- 
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der their assaults. The household ceases to be a citadel of affec- 
tion. All privacy is destroyed. Every closet is thrown open. All 
the skeletons, big and little, that have been hidden away in 
dark recesses, are brought out to the light. Ordinarily a will 
contest is as destructive to a family as a dynamite explosion. It 
is a danger, since death is certain and wills are many, by 
which every household is menaced. Indeed, so general has the 
practice of contesting wills become, that a legatee is nowadays 
rather a subject for our condolences than for our congratulations. 

But the public suffers as well as individuals. No litigation is 
so injurious to the moral sense of the community, and so effect- 
ual in pandering to prurient and vicious tastes, as that which 
flows from wills. We need no other proof of this than the 
space it commands in the public prints. Editors begin to 
sharpen their pencils as soon as a will case is approached. They 
know what is coming. There is a sensation impending; there 
is scandal in the air. 

It is true that all litigation relating to the disposition of prop- 
erty left by deceased persons does not originate in wills. People 
are so constituted that, wills or no wills, we may always expect 
more or less of such contention; but it is quite safe to say that 
we would not have the one hundredth part of the legal contro- 
versy now incident to the settlement of dead men’s estates if 
there were no wills. In ninety cases in every hundred the 
issues raised and submitted to the law are directly traceable to 
the disabilities or idiosyncrasies of testators, which are reflected 
in their bequests. And all the contention, scandal, heart-burn- 
ing, worry, loss of friends, and waste of money in costs of court 
and charges of lawyers, disruption of social ties, abasement of 
family pride, and outrage of public decency which we witness in 
connection with legacy contests, are in consequence of what? 
Of the right of a man to say what shall become of his property 
after he is dead and gone. But is there any such right?—I 
mean natural, not statutory, right. Not if Thomas Jefferson was 
justified when he said ‘‘the earth belongs in usufruct to the liv- 
ing, and the dead have no right or power over it.’’ Not accord- 
ing to Blackstone, the great law expounder, who tells us that 
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‘‘there is no foundation in nature or natural law why the occu- 
pier of a particular field or the possessor of a particular jewel, 
when lying on his death bed, and no longer able to maintain 
posession, shall be entitled to tell the rest of the world which of 
them shall enjoy it after him.’’ Not according to Lord Chief 
Justice Coleridge, who may be said to fill the highest judicial 
position in the world, and who in a recent address on the Law of 
Property, approvingly quotes the observation of another noted 
lawyer to the effect that it is positive law alone that ‘‘ prevents 
the property of the dead from reverting, as it would in a state of 
nature, to the common stock.’’ According to these high author- 
ities we have but a life interest in property. Our estate is 
bounded by the grave, and on our demise our title reverts to 
that public which we call the state. 

But although not an innate right or original prerogative, has 
not the will, by reason of its antiquity and almost universal 
adoption, become so imbedded in our social and legal systems 
that its removal would be fatal to their integrity? But the will 
is not ancient. On the contrary, it is comparatively a recent 
invention and a radical innovation on the law of property. 
While among our English ancestors there was always a supersti- 
tious regard for the wishes of dying persons, and the law rec- 
ognized their power to dispose, by request, of a certain portion 
of their personal belongings, it was not until the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, and in the sixteenth century, that the statute was 
enacted that extended the privilege to real estate, and actually 
created the modern will. That was not much more than three 
hundred years ago. During that comparatively short period 
the testament, although strictly a fungus development, with the 
aid of the legal profession that has fed and fattened on it, of the 
church which has often turned it to good account, and of the 
natural temper of man to hold fast to what he has as long as he 
can, has grown into an immense and complicated system, and, in 
the writer’s humble judgment, a tremendous abuse. 

While the will, as already stated, is not rooted in natural law 
or reason, it is not denied that the organized public, as heir-at- 
large to all dead men’s effects, and with full power to do what 
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it pleases with its own, may establish and continue it. Should 
it do so? In one side of the scale, as has already been 
shown, we have to put the evils of our worst species of litiga- 
tion. Another unquestionable drawback is the restraint, apart 
from the entanglements of the law, often placed upon property 
by the embarrassing conditions imposed by arbitrary or whim- 
sical testators. And then there is the money cost of will-mak- 
ing. It isnot very formidable, and yet it is too considerable to be 
wholly overlooked. Wills do not come up of themselves ; they 
do not grow on trees. They cost money, and, when eminent abil- 
ity is called in, a great deal of it. Lawyers’ charges in such 
cases—no levity intended, because it is not a joking matter—are 
among our heaviest ‘‘bills of mortality.”’ They make death 
doubly formidable. In fact, to die has now become a very seri- 
ous matter, provided we have anything to leave behind us. A 
rich man cannot nowadays properly get out of the world with- 
out a great deal of costly preparation. In ancient times the 
dying were expected to give gifts to one Charon. A small fee 
to the grim and silent ferryman who monopolized the trans- 
portation business of the River Styx, was all that was required 
for a peaceable departure from this life and a safe landing 
on the shadowy shore of the other. But now the man of 
means, who is ready ‘to shuffle off this mortal coil,’’ is ex- 
pected to contribute to a trio of Charons—to the three learned 
professions. It takes the united efforts of the doctor, the priest, 
and the lawyer to secure him safe transit and give him a good 
send-off. 

While none will deny and few will underestimate the grav- 
ity of the foregoing objections, we have, on the other hand, 
the increased opportunity, as well as increased incentive, that 
is afforded by the will for the accumulation of property. That 
is the principal source of its popularity with busy business 
men. It enables them to make money all their lives. They 
don’t have to stop to spend it or give itaway. All they have 
to do is to pause for an hour or two to have drawn up and 
executed a document disposing of their treasures after their 
use for them is over, and then, feeling that they have done 
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all that the future requires of them as stewards of great wealth, 
they resume with redoubled energy the work of rolling up the 
millions. The testament is to them a sort of monetary in- 
dulgence. The man who has made his will feels that he is 
licensed for the rest of his days to make all the money he 
can. With him it is, 

“Gold, gold, gold, gold, 


Molten, graven, hammered and rolled, 
Hunted, bartered, treasured, and doled 


To the very verge of the churchyard mould.”’ 


We have here the secret of many, if not most, of the great for- 
tunes that ambitious and crafty men have made. They have 
given their entire lives to the task of raking money together. 
An hour, more or less, has sufficed to provide for its distribution. 
How much is there in that fact to be carried to the credit side of 
the will? If vast wealth in a few hands is an unmixed blessing, 
then its glory is great. If, on the other hand, as some believe, 
wealth beyond a certain limit, however acquired, is robbery, the 
will has much to answer for. 

The subject under discussion is one admitting of no thorough 
argument unless we take the case of a will and follow it to its 
logical conclusion. It should be a possible, if not a common 
case. Let us suppose that a successful man according to the 
world’s estimate—one who has by hard and constant labor 
gathered together a large estate—detecting in certain infirmities 
the premonitions of approaching dissolution, concludes that the 
time has come for him to put his house in order to leave it. 
Accordingly, 

‘* Wi’ mony a sigh an’ mony a groan,”’ 
he sits down to block out his ‘‘last will and testament.’’ He is 
a@ man very much like other men. He has his friends to reward 
and his enemies to punish. The latter may be of his own house- 
hold ; for rich men do not always love their relatives as their 
relatives love them and theirs. Some of them he remembers 
and others he conveniently forgets. Perhaps his conscience 
smites him for the selfish life he has led, and, resolving to make 
amends by doing something for religious or charitable interests, 
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he bequeaths a few hundreds or thousands to missions, to hos- 
pitals, or to the church for which he happens to have the warm- 
est side. It is natural, at such a time, that he should desire to 
leave something to be remembered by when he is gone, and 
after the manner of very rich men whose post mortem ambition 
runs to institutions to bear their names, he appropriates a large 
sum of money to endow a home for the poor, an asylum for the 
sick, or a school for the advancement of baseball and metaphy- 
sics. And then he dies, solaced by the reflection that he has 
put everything on a solid basis. Strange delusion! Scarcely is 
he under the sod before the Harpies gather. They rally from 
near and far—some of them from a great distance in point of 
consanguinity. Long have they been waiting and watching, 
whetting their beaks meanwhile, and anxiously looking for the 
hour when, the funeral over, they might swoop down upon the 
feast. With hungry eyes and ruffled plumes they come. The 
only ones among them not feverished and excited are the eagles 
of the law. They have no cause for anxiety. Whatever the 
result as to the others, their harvest is assured. 

The will is unsatisfactory ; it always is to the cormorants. 
There is but one thing for them to do, and that is to tear it to 
pieces. Then begins a tremendous battle. The lawyers are 
called in and the conflict opens. What follows is an old, old 
story. The sharpest legal microscopes are brought to bear upon 
the objectionable instrument, and it is subjected to a merciless 
search for technical flaws. Its maker fares no better. His life 
is gone over from the cradle to the grave. He is shown to have 
been conceived in sin, to have lived in iniquity, and to have 
died under the most diabolical influences. Poor man! if he 
were to come back and learn what a monster of depravity he had 
been, and what his dear relatives really thought of him, he 
would curse the wealth to which his earthly existence had been 
devoted and the cause of all the infernal pother. The chances 
are that the will is broken ; but whether it is or not, in the long 
and bitter contest of warring interests, in the greed and grapple 
of counsel, and in the wear and tear and grind of the courts, the 
property that is fought over is taxed and wasted and worn and 
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finally ‘“‘ goes to the dogs ’’ —in aliis verbis, the bailiffs and lawyers. 

In the case we have supposed the will in issue is a good one. 
But all are not of that character. On the contrary, the majority 
are either bad or unnecessary. Nothing, as a rule, is calculated 
to make us think so meanly of our fellows as their wills. In 
them the worst features of their authors’ dispositions appear. Ifa 
man has a constitutional weakness, an idiosyncrasy or any other 
flaw of mind or morals, no difference how carefully concealed 
during his life, it is pretty certain to crop out in his testament- 
ary remains. The number of really good wills, where the law of 
legal inheritance is departed from, compared with those that are 
positively bad, is lamentably small. How many foolish and 
mischievous bequests all of us are able to call to mind! It is 
but a little while ago that a procession several miles in length, 
made up almost entirely of empty coaches, was seen making its 
way slowly and solemnly through the streets of New York. It 
was a funeral that accompanied the remains of a woman of 
wealth, who had left a sum that might have relieved the wants 
of hundreds of destitute and suffering persons, to be expended 
in an empty and silly parade. Her will had provided that the 
money should be so used and that was the end of it. The 
papers have just told us of a woman who left all her estate for 
the support of her dog, with her church as residuary legatee. 
One of them informs us that the old lady’s directions are being 
‘‘religiously observed.”’ 

The following item not long ago went the rounds of the press : 
‘John Gilpin, of Kittanning, Pennsylvania, was an able law- 
yer and accumulated a fortune. When he died his will di- 
rected that his executor should annually pay a considerable 
sum of money for the ringing of church and other bells on the 
anniversary of his death. When asked, before his demise, the 
reason for inserting such a provision, he replied, ‘‘Oh, when 
I am dead and gone, and the bells ring out, everybody will 
say, ‘that is some more of old John Gilpin’s foolishness.’ ”’ 
The account of the affair closed with the statement that for sev- 
eral years the bells have annually rung, and the money been 
as regularly paid. 
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Such instances might be multiplied almost ad infinitum. They, 
in fact, represent millions of treasures. They show that people 
will direct their money to be used, after their departure, in ways 
they would never dream of during their natural lives. To rid 
the world of such follies, therefore, we have only to limit the 
control of property to the existence of its proprietors. People 
will not devote their means to the support of cats and dogs as 
long as they have themselves and their families to take care of, 
or their fortunes to magnify. They love money too well for 
that. 

But silly eccentricities are not the worst characteristics of 
wills. Folly, though bad enough, is virtue compared with the 
motives that so often dictate them. How many children have 
been cut off with sixpence to gratify the spleen of unnatural 
parents, or to pander to prejudices that are worse than crimi- 
nal! We have on record the case of a father of agnostic pro- 
clivities, who disinherited his daughter because she had become 
‘a mouthing Methodist’’; while another of orthodox views, 
cut off his son because ‘‘he believeth not the Scriptural doc- 
trine of regeneration.’’ One old curmudgeon, who seems to 
have been of a particularly spiteful disposition, was not con- 
tent to limit his son’s inheritance to a shilling, but directed 
that it should be a smooth or ‘‘short’’ shilling, and conse- 
quently of inferior value. Another parent, who was blessed 
with daughters to the number of eight, burdened their right to 
share in his property with the condition that they should not 
lose the family name by marrying; but as the name was 
Smith, they were by no means debarred from matrimony. In 
another instance, a man of the peculiar name of Horrid, wish- 
ing to keep it from dying with himself, made its assumption by a 
friend the condition upon which he was to have his estate. 
The legatee accepted the incumbrance ; but, reversing the spell- 
ing, became known as Mr. Dirroh. 

But of all wills, doubtless, the worst that was ever executed 
was that of a once celebrated Scottish nobleman who, having 
taken umbrage at his only child, a daughter, bequeathed his 
disposable property to a long list of persons, and to their heirs 
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after them, each to succeed in case those earlier mentioned 
failed, and added, ‘‘to anybody and everybody in all the wide 
world before my daughter or her seed have aught that unto me 
belongeth.’’ Such a provision was possible only in a will. 

But there is no assurance that bequests, be they ever so good, 
will be operative. The legal dangers attending them are mul- 
tifarious. Not long ago a very wealthy man residing in one of 
our western cities, who had been a very eminent lawyer, made 
a will which was acknowledged to be in all respects a model 
document. It was carefully witnessed and executed. But it 
consisted, as it happened, of several sheets of paper which, 
although properly numbered and arranged in order, had not 
been fastened together when death overtook the testator, and 
the court held that seemingly trifling neglect to be fatal to the 
instrument. No one will question the good intent of the New 
Jersey man who recently died bequeathing several thousand 
dollars to aid in disseminating the economic doctrines of Henry 
George ; but a conservative chancellor holds George’s doctrine 
to be dangerous and false, and so the testator’s purpose is de- 
feated. And what could be better meant than the Connecticut 
deacon’s testament, which gave all he had to ‘“‘the Lord’’? But 
a materialistic court decided the instrument void because of un- 
certainty as to who was the legatee. In none of its departments 
is the proverbial uncertainty of the law so certain as in that re- 
lating to wills. There it is that technicality seems to reign su- 
preme. It is questionable whether the man ever lived who 
could, at all times and under all circumstances, frame a testa- 
ment that was absolutely lawyer proof. Hence the pertinency 
of the old lawyer’s joke, when the familiar passage about 
“‘men’s deeds living after them’”’ was quoted in his presence. 
‘“‘That may be true of their deeds,’ said he, ‘* but you can’t 
say it of their wills.’ The man who lives all his days for 
himself, and tries to bless the world through his will after he is 
gone, trusts to a very doubtful agency. The chances are against 
his success. Far better in such cases had the will never 
been known. Persons of a benevolent frame of mind would 
then attend to their benefactions themselves, and many a 
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barren life would blossom and fructify with charitable deeds. 

But now we come to the main argument for the will—the one 
which is conclusive to many minds—viz.: that it brings to benev- 
olence many contributions it would not otherwise receive. The 
assumption proceeds upon a very low estimate of human nature ; 
but it would be useless to deny that there was something in it. 
People will, in contemplation, if not in the article, of death, 
often give to philanthrophy, what, under other conditions, they 
would not part with. But the vital question goes to the utility, 
not to the frequency, of such gifts. Does more of good or 
harm come of them? The writer has, at best, but a poor opin- 
ion of posthumous charities. So far as the donors are concerned 
they are not charities at all. The essential principle is lacking. 
Nor are others always benefited. Injury and injustice are fre- 
quent results. To leave reputations for liberality which their 
lives have belied, owners of property have been known to favor 
the public in their testaments to the disregard of family claims 
and interests. Nor are such donations, when unimpeachable on 
other grounds, always wisely ordered. The case of the bequest 
which is now the subject of a famous lawsuit, of a very large 
amount of money to a literary institution already possessed of 
more of an endowment than the law permitted, is a case in 
point. Lawsuits are the usual sequels to such legacies. A 
philanthropic bequest is always a challenge to somebody. 
Hence the great number of excellent benefactions that are 
planted by the dying, which fail to reach the fruitage point be- 
cause blasted by the law’s untimely frosts. 

It does not follow, however, that money would not be given 
for humanitarian purposes if nothing came from the dead. 
Living men and women have given of their means to such 
objects, and would they not give much more liberally if they 
realized that the opportunity was limited to their lives? Cer- 
tain it is that their bounties have proved much more effectual 
than those which have been carried to death’s door. No argu- 
ment for a proposition so manifest seems to be needed ; yet an 
illustration may do no harm. 

It is probable that no dedication of individual wealth to a 
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purpose looking directly and solely to the general good, will be 
more far-reaching and potential in its beneficence than that 
which embraced the construction and endowment of the univer- 
sally known Vassar College by the man whose name it bears. 
In opening the door to woman for an equal education with man 
and proving her ability for its achievement, the effect has been 
not merely to elevate one half of the race, but the whole of it. 
Matthew Vassar did more than construct a single institution ; he 
created a system of institutions. He turned over another leaf in 
the book of human progress. His gift is not, therefore, to be 
classed with the numerous contributions which rich men have 
made to the cause of general instruction, and especially in their 
last wills and testaments. It has a distinct and unquestionable 
pre-eminence. Not by reason of its magnitude ; for many others 
have been greater. The amount donated and applied by its 
founder in the construction and endowment of Vassar College, 
was surprisingly small for so great an undertaking. How was it 
made so effective? The paramount reason, undoubtedly, is that 
the donor took the work into his own hands, and saw to its 
accomplishment while living. Convinced of the occasion and 
the necessity, he did not wait to die and leave the task to some- 
body else. Beginning operations while in full mental and 
physical vigor, he not only arranged the plans, but saw to the 
details of the work. It is said that scarcely a brick was laid or 
a timber inserted in the building of the college edifices without 
his personal supervision, and every step taken in school organi- 
zation was with his knowledge and by his direction. He treated 
the money used as if it were in his hands as a trustee and he 
was accountable for its application. The result was that he not 
only accomplished what he entered upon, but lived to realize 
the success and triumph of his laudable and wise munificence. 

A ease differing not so much in motive as in execution is that 
of James Lick, of California. He, too, was inspired to promote 
the cause of education by the introduction of new methods, and 
to consecrate his wealth to their realization; but he saw fit to 
devote his entire life to the acquisition of the means, and to 
leave the application, in pursuance of the designs he had formu- 
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lated, to others surviving him. In that way he succeeded in 
accumulating an available treasure many times greater than that 
of Matthew Vassar. But with what result? The story is told 
in the following extract from a California journal, published 
nearly ten years after Lick’s death : 


James Lick would be surprised if he were permitted to know how 
slowly his gifts have been made available to the people. He died in 
1876, and in 1880 the litigation with his son wasended. What has 
since been accomplished? The observatory is by no means finished. 
The public baths are as far from completion as the day Lick died; the 
monument to Scott Key is still on paper; the emblématical groups of 
statuary representing California, to cost $100,000, exist. only in the im- 
agination of the designer, and the School of Mechanical Arts may be 
utilized in the middle of the next century. However, the trustees 
have had some benefit out of it if the public have had none. They 
have drawn salaries amounting to $100,000; they have paid out pro- 
digious fees—$136,000 to one lawyer and $35,000 to another—for legal 
services ; they have given each other splendid contracts; they have 
occupied their pleasant offices at home and taken their ease abroad. 


Leaving out of consideration such cases as that of Lick and 
their beneficiaries, what use have we for wills? Whom do they 
profit? Only two parties are concerned: individuals and the 
public. The former, in this connection, are rarely tobe envied. 
The testator who sits down to give away, even after death, what 
he has spent his life in acquiring, has anything but a cheerful 
task before him. The heir-at-law, a prey to alternate hopes and 
fears while his interests are in suspense, is far from being a 
happy mortal; while of all wretched beings the most to be 
pitied is the man or woman who wastes his or her life in the ex- 
pectation of being ‘‘remembered’’ by somebody who is expected 
to die. Ah, but there is the legatee ; is he not benefited? Not 
always. The law condemns lotteries, so-called, because they 
are assumed to be demoralizing to all concerned—to the win- 
ners quite as much as to the losers. The philosophy upon 
which the law proceeds is unquestionably sound. Property 
which is not earned, and which descends through none of the 
channels marked out by natural law, but which comes as a 
‘¢ windfall,’ is likely to bring with it many more curses than 
blessings. The lottery of the will does not materially differ 
from any other kind. 
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Then as to the public; how is it benefited by having a large 
portion of its available capital tied up by restrictions or con- 
tentions incidental to wills; or, when in the hands of the aged 
or infirm, handicapped by the uncertainties attending its dis- 
position? As the whole of our property goes through the 
Court of Probate once in thirty years, it is easy to calculate 
how large is the proportion that is continuously under the 
shadow, if not the curse, of the testament, being made by it a 
thing of chances and often the sport of idiosyncrasies. As a 
rule it can be said that the more certain the laws by which prop- 
erty is governed, and the more regular the grooves and channels 
in which it moves, the more useful it is both to the public and 
individuals. 

Why wills are made is generally a puzzle. They are not nec- 
essary to the disposition of property. Much of it is constantly 
passing from the hands of dying persons without being be- 
queathed. It is not lost. Somebody always gets it, and gener- 
ally the party who ought to have it. The channels marked out 
by the law of inheritance closely follow the lines of natural af- 
fection and equity. They cannot very well be improved upon. 
In ninety-nine cases in a hundred the law makes better testa- 
ments for people than they can make for themselves. Indeed, 
in most cases the wills that are made substantially follow the 
law. Deviations are merely to reward faithful servants or con- 
fer tokens of regard on persons happening to be outside the 
circle of consanguinity, and in the most of such cases the bene- 
factions could better be bestowed before than after death. The 
majority of wills undoubtedly owe their existence to a sense, or 
rather sentiment, of duty which is nothing more nor less than 
superstition. They are simply a product of fetichism. A 
man having something to leave is taught that he ought to direct 
its disposition after he is dead. It becomes a matter of con- 
science with him, and his mind is relieved by the operation. 
He hopes to sleep the better for it in the grave. That he may 
die at peace with himself, many a man has bequeathed war to 
his survivors. 

Not that the writer would interdict the making of wills. Far 
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from it. There is no reason why the wishes of the dying, or of 
those soon expecting to die, concerning the disposition of their 
effects, should not have formal expression. Such directions, if 
proper, are not likely to be ignored. We are so constituted that 
we will always have respect for the commissions of the dead, 
even if we had slight regard for them while living. There is 
something about such utterances which is almost sacred with us. 
But let them carry no legal obligation. They should be left 
entirely to our free agency. The attempt to clothe them with 
an element of compulsion, at once changes their character and 
robs them of their moral force. They are brought down 
to the level of ordinary business, and must then take their 
chances in the matter-of-fact struggle that goes on from day to 
day for pecuniary precedence. The writer verily believes that 
if the law were left entirely out of the question, and bequests 
were addressed wholly to reason and sentiment, there would be 
a much more general compliance with the injunctions of the 
dying than now when they are sought to be clothed with legal 
authority, and go with other sordid materials into the cast-iron 
hoppers of the courts. The result would be that meritorious 
wills would be executed, and undeserving ones quietly disre- 
garded. At all events, it is time we had an end of those public 
scandals known as ‘‘ great will cases.’’ Because of the number 
of very rich men who are as inexorably called to pay the debt of 
nature as their poorer brethren, these are becoming entirely too 
numerous. They taint the social atmosphere; they endanger 
the moral health. They are evils that.the possession of no 
amount of money justifies. There is no reason why the very 
rich should not arrange their affairs on an incontestable basis 
before they die as well as other people. A life that is long 
enough for the accumulation of millions, is long enough for their 
disposition. If men will be so selfish as to give all their days to 
the attainment of riches, they ought to be content to surrender 
them at the tomb, and not ask to control them beyond it. They 
have no superior claim on the future, although they often act as 
if they held it under mortgage. When the grave is entered the 
millionaire is no better than the beggar. 
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While it may be as Byron sings, that ‘‘dead but sceptered 
sovereigns still rule our spirits from their urns,’’ it cannot be so 
said of our estates. The dead had the use of them while it was 
their day to rule, but their reign is over. The living stepped 
into their shoes, and to them belongs the authority hencefor- 
ward. Nor should they seek to arrogate to themselves a suprem- 
acy beyond their time. The present with its vast resources and 
tireless energies is quite enough for one generation to dominate. 
Let us, while blessed with life, be content to attend to our own 
affairs, leaving the dead behind us in peace, and the future 
before us with the largest liberty and in the fullest confidence 
that it will be abundantly able to take care of itself. 

JOHN F. HuME. 





DOES OUR PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM EDUCATE ? 


BY GERTRUDE BUCK. 


HE American public school system is an American fetich. 

Before it every patriotic American knee is expected to 

bow, and unto it every loyal American voice must perpetually 

ascribe all honor and glory and praise. The unanimity of 

American sentiment upon this point no longer than ten years 
ago was such as to appall the thoughtful observer. 

But, like all institutions of any worth, the American system 
of public schools has, at length, succeeded in shedding a light 
in which its own defects become visible—as the spots on the sun 
are revealed by the sun’s own shining. And the fact is note- 
worthy, as being most creditable to our educational system, that 
recognition of its inadequacy to the demands of the present has 
lately arisen and is now spreading mainly among those who own 
the public schools as their intellectual mother. Whatever its 
defects, our much-vaunted system has at least accomplished a 
work of no inconsiderable moment in making possible this criti- 
cism of itself, which had no existence ten years ago, not, in- 
deed, because the public schools were more efficient, but simply 
because their graduates were less enlightened. 

For it is, in fact, very largely from those who have drained 
to its dregs the cup of education offered by our public school 
system, that the cry of bitter accusation rises to-day—‘‘ Our 
educational system does not educate! We asked for bread and 
it has given us a stone. It has sent us out to meet the world 
unready.”’ 

At first glance, the indictment looks somewhat overdrawn. 
In plain English it means that life asks more of the individual 
than our educational system has furnished him ; in other words, 
that the system is inadequate to the demands rightfully made 
upon it. If this be true, the system stands at once condemned, 
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for it has altogether fallen short of the true function of educa- 
tion, as defined by Herbert Spencer for all the ages, when he 
said that it is “‘to prepare us for complete living.”’ 

In the light of this eternal conception, an educational system 
is worthy of the name only when it has reference to man as an 
individual in all his relations to a complex environment ; when 
it develops his every physical sense and power, and places with- 
in reach the knowledge necessary both to secure and maintain 
his perfect physicial correspondence with the laws of the 
universe ; when it enables him to observe accurately, to think 
independently, and to express truly; when it cultivates his 
esthetic sensibilities and enlarges his capacities for enjoyment ; 
when it illuminates and enriches all his social relationships ; 
when it strengthens his moral fiber, and identifies forever, in 
reason and in habit, duty with self-interest. Such an education 
must inevitably further the chief and only legitimate end of 
man, that is, his self-realization as an individual member of the 
social organism, which is the later philosophic translation of 
Spencer’s term, ‘‘ complete living.’’ 

The essential failure of our educational system may be defined 
as a failure first and chiefly of extension ; secondly, and toa 
minor degree, of intension. The vicious notion that public edu- 
cation has to do merely with the training of the mind has un- 
doubtedly contributed more than any other single factor to the 
inefficiency of our schools, since the inferior quality of the men- 
tal education afforded by them may be directly traced to the 
narrowness of their curricula. Our schools teach too little, and, 
as a result, teach that little poorly. 

It will require no extended line of argument to prove that 
our present system includes nothing which can fairly be termed 
physicial, social, «esthetic, or moral education. And, of these, 
unquestionably the gravest omission is that of physical educa- 
tion, for, lacking this, we necessarily lack adequate mental 
training, with the social, «sthetic, and moral culture that is 
properly incidental to both. 

Physical health and physical development must be the two- 
fold object of all education of the body. To acquire the former 
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and to maintain it, demands, first, gymnastic exercises, both 
outdoors and in, taken under competent direction, with strict 
reference to individual capacities and needs. And, secondly, 
it requires the practical study of human physiology with the 
hygienic subjects which stand essentially related thereto. Such 
study, to be most effective, should begin in the very lowest grades, 
with the natural history, that is, the life-stories, habits, and 
gross anatomical structure of those first playmates of the grow- 
ing child: the bugs, worms, beetles, and all creeping things, the 
grass and dooryard weeds. It should continue with experimen- 
tal biology, that is, with practical observation of the vital pro- 
cesses of these same humble friends, which study may be allowed 
to broaden naturally into that of human anatomy and physi- 
ology, with constant hygienic applications. In higher grades, 
laboratory courses should be given in physiological chemistry, in 
food and water analysis with lectures or text-book work in the 
science of nutrition, the principles of sanitation and the causa- 
tion of disease. All this, abstruse as it may sound, is yet thor- 
oughly practical, and rigidly essential to an intelligent main- 
tenance by the individual of his own health and that of his im- 
mediate family, as well as necessary to the competent discharge 
of his duties toward the community of which he is a member, by 
sanitary prophylaxis against the diseases of filth and ignorance. 

But physical development is still another story. It implies 
gymnasium practice for muscular strength and suppleness, but 
it involves as well the practical training of the senses to exact- 
ness and power, by means of systematic exercises in singing, 
sketching, dancing, in draughting, designing, and executing all 
the fundamental varieties of skilled manual labor. In short, it 
introduces the physical man to himself, so that he may ulti- 
mately come into possession of his own, and rule as a prince 
over that extensive domain wherein he once pitifully contended 
even for a peaceful habitation. 

It is true that the germs of some such physical education as 
this may be even now detected in our public school system, in 
the calisthenic exercises, the drawing and vocal music, the clay- 
modelling, the sewing, and that limited amount of physiological 
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study which has in late years been made compulsory for the 
lower grade schools in some of our states. But the hopefulness 
engendered by these commendable innovations is speedily neu- 
tralized by a glance at our poorly-lighted, ill-ventilated, and 
worse-sewered schoolhouses, our ignorant teachers, and the 
monstrous exactions of our educational methods upon the vital 
forces of the innocents whom we are accustomed to sacrifice un- 
der these beneficent auspices. 

However, the court of last resort is yet to render a verdict 
upon the case. Ask the men on the street, and the women in 
their homes what the public schools have done to educate their 
bodies. By their fruits we shall know them, and the fruits are 
in evidence at every turn. The intelligent witness in court 
whose judgments of distance, location, and time show a per- 
centage of error altogether discreditable to a properly educated 
child of ten, the noble army of public school products to whose 
benighted consciousness ‘‘Old Hundred”’ and ‘‘ After the Ball ”’ 
are musically synonymous, while their fingers and their voices 
are equally incapable of reproducing either—not at all to in- 
clude the countless hosts of their invalid or semi-invalid wives, 
mothers, sisters, or daughters—women whose lives are a hope- 
less struggle with diseases due to wholly preventable causes— 
all these things press home to us the unwelcome conviction that, 
whatever our schools may have succeeded in doing, they yet 
have miserably failed to prepare us for physical living in any 
complete or satisfactory sense. 

The introduction of an adequate system of physical education 
into our public schools must occasion some radical and far- 
reaching changes in our present curriculum and methods of 
teaching. 

First, our system of mental education must be rationalized 
with a view to economy of time. With the greatly increased 
number of subjects to be taught during the period of the child’s 
school life, no such reckless prodigality of time and energy as now 
constitutes a marked feature of our schools can be for an instant 
permitted. No one subject can then be studied and re-studied 
and studied over again, each succeeding year from the first grade 
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to the ninth, as is now almost universally the case with, for in- 
stance, arithmetic and grammar ; but any given body of knowl- 
edge must be presented, once for all, at that stage of mental 
development at which it can most shortly be grasped, the 
succession of subjects to be carefully graded with reference to 
the gradual widening of the child’s interests and the orderly un- 
folding of his faculties. Observational and practical studies 
would thus naturally precede logical and theoretical ones, while 
subjects of more remote and indirect bearing upon the normal 
activities of the child are postponed to those of direct and 
present interest. 

And not only will the order of studies be regulated by the 
growing interest of the child, but the manner of teaching each 
subject will be thus determined, purely on economic grounds, 
since the psychological ratio is known to be constant between 
the active interest of a child in any given object or idea and the 
readiness as well as the thoroughness with which he grasps that 
idea or object. The practical application of this principle, 
which can hardly be carried too far, may safely be counted one 
of the largest educational benefits resultant upon the physical 
training innovation. 

But, further, the intelligent development of the physical 
senses must go far to obviate that incapacity for expression 
which marks so conspicuously our pupils and graduates under 
the present order. The educational maxim ‘‘ you know noth- 
ing until you are able to reproduce it in some other form”’ has 
never yet been discredited ; but, before it, the boasted acquisi- 
tions of the average pupil shrink to infinitesimals. Indeed it 
may be safely said that to represent adequately by a drawing or 
model what one sees, or in language what one thinks, is the 
rarest result of our common school education. And, conse- 
quently, our knowledge is, for the most part, somewhat ill- 
defined and chaotic, hence unavailable; our mental habits 
slovenly to a scandalous degree. The two ideals of the labora- 
tory, to see truly and to express faithfully, can do us incalcu- 
lable service in the public schools. 

And, finally, the introduction of laboratory and manual train- 
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ing courses cannot fail to awaken in our schools such a healthy 
hungering for first-hand knowledge of the real, the essential, 
and the fundamental aspects of the universe, as must event- 
ually rid us forever of that ‘gross utilitarianism which is con- 
tent to come into the world and quit it again without ever know- 
ing what sort of a world it is, or what it contains.’’ This new 
hunger will call loudly not only for large additions of natural 
and physical sciences to our curricula, but also for still larger 
increments of history, psychology, ethics, political economy and 
governmental science. It will demand a broader knowledge, not 
alone of physical relations, that man may live and act in 
harmony with his material environment, but also of social re- 
lations, that he may act and live in harmony with his spiritual 
environment. 

But physical education subserves esthetic as well as purely 
intellectual ends. And this point is not unworthy of serious 
consideration. For, whether happiness be the legitimate end 
of activity or not, it is at least true that pleasure is an accu- 
rate gauge of the usefulness of activity, since any action 
yields pleasurable emotions just in the degree to which it 
meets the demands of the situation, that is, just in the degree 
of its usefulness. And hence, that a common school educa- 
tion in most cases does but little to multiply, to deepen, or to 
purify the sources of pleasure accessible to the life of a work- 
ingman or woman, is one of the gravest charges to be brought 
against it. 

But a tolerably complete system of physical education, with 
the rationalized régime of mental training consequent upon it, 
opens well-springs of pure pleasure everywhere in even the 
busiest life. The whole material world is transfigured to the 
individual. Every object on the daily road to and from his 
place of work becomes infinitely suggestive. Enforced idle- 
ness, either outdoors or within walls is never tedious, for 
every square inch of material surrounding him becomes the 
starting point for vast excursions of thought. The world is an 
interesting place to live in, because his eyes have been opened 
to observe and his brain has been accustomed to think. 
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The treasuries of art and of literature also become his, by 
virtue of his ability to appreciate the fidelity of outline or of 
epithet, having himself been trained to such aceuracy of expres- 
sion. He can henceforth see the beauty or grandeur of institu- 
tions to whose underlying idea his attention has once been di- 
rected, though their abuses and perversions fill his uneducated 
neighbor’s eye. 

His well-developed and thoroughly healthy body experiences 
almost hourly that elemental rapture of life, which only our 
early childhood knew. At fifty as at five, he finds, in every 
turn of the hand, nay, in every heart-throb, a peculiar joy, born 
of harmonious and unimpeded activity. 

But the rational education of the body and of the mind in- 
volves even more than this. Its perfect flowering is the moral 
education of the individual. Whereas, now, our rote methods 
of instruction, with their necessary emphasis upon results rather 
than upon processes, foster cribbing and all the minor dishones- 
ties, while they effectually impede that fearless working of the 
human intelligence which alone makes true morality possible— 
though these conditions now prevail, to the incalculable detri- 
ment of society, a far different status of affairs must result from 
such a broadening of our educational system as has heretofore 
been indicated. The moral nature is developed by every 
straight line drawn, every hinge exactly fitted, every note pre- 
cisely sounged, every definition thoughtfully constructed. The 
instinct for truth is born anew in every scientific observation 
accurately made. The habit of truth is strengthened by every 
blow of the well-aimed hammer. The love of truth grows with 
every recurring satisfaction over an honest drawing or a reliable 
description. 

There is no such moral culture as that which is naturally de- 
veloped out of one’s work—nay more, there is no moral culture 
worthy the name that is otherwise secured. 

So much for the educational advantages of introducing physi- 
cal education into our schools. It may be that the social bene- 
fits lie somewhat outside the scope of this discussion. Yeta 
brief capitulation of them will not, perhaps, be altogether un- 
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warranted. They may be classed as (I.) financial and (II.) 
political. 

I. Under the head of financial advantages, fall 

(1) The direct pecuniary saving to the community resulting 
from the practical abolition of diseases preventable by sanitary 
means. This sum is by no means an inconsiderable one. The 
state of Michigan is conservatively estimated upon the basis of 
her official health reports, to have lost, in the single year of 
1888, by illness and deaths of her citizens from typhoid fever 
alone, the astonishing sum of $699,526. And Michigan is but 
one of our forty-four states, typhoid fever but one of the dozen 
or more preventable diseases induced by ignorance and filth. 

(2) The indirect pecuniary saving in hospitals, orphan and 
insane asylums, institutes for the deaf, dumb, and blind, poor- 
houses, jails, and reformatories, consequent upon an elevation of 
average healthfulness and an increase in the average acquaint- 
ance with physiological facts. 

II. The main political advantages are also two. 

(1) The increased value of the elective franchise, due to the 
enlarged capacity of the average citizen for independent think- 
ing. 

(2) The purification of political institutions, due to the de- 
velopment of a practical morality. 

In conclusion, our public school system does not now educate 
in any adequate sense. It will become capable of doing so, 
only in proportion as it ceases to be an object of indiscrimi- 
nating laudation, and, by the revulsion of public sentiment, 
undergoes transformation into a target for unsparing criticism, 
the subject of searching investigation, and the theme of sober, 
disprejudiced consideration. Thus, and only thus, can this, or 
any other public institution, become ultimately adapted to 
public needs. 

It is surely high time that old King Fetich abdicate the edu- 
cational throne in favor of Prince Reason. 

GERTRUDE BUCK. 





A CRITIQUE OF THE SINGLE TAX THEORY. 


BY H. W. BOYD MACKAY. 


LTHOUGH George’s single tax theories have not been left 
altogether without criticism, they command a considerable 
following ; and in one of the Australian colonies they have 
already been made the basis of municipal rating. It is not 
unlikely they may further influence legislation. They com- 
mend themselves to philanthropists as being one attempt to 
remedy an evil admitted to exist and very difficult to remedy, 
and for this reason many sincere and enthusiastic men have 
thought they saw in them acure for the poverty and misery so 
deplorably manifest throughout the world. These men, if I do 
not mistake them, are for the most part candid and willing to be 
convinced that they are in error if satisfactory reasons be ad- 
duced, and I cannot think the time occupied in criticising their 
views will be wasted. The literary beauties of George’s style 
must be admitted, but I cannot help thinking that his work 
shows great lack of reasoning power, and lies very open to the 
charge of intellectual jugglery. This observation cannot be 
confined to the single tax theories, but it is those only which I 
propose to criticise in this essay. 

In doing this I propose to take the course of stating in my 
own words the propositions embodied in the work on ‘‘ Progress 
and Poverty,’’ and then to deal with each separately. I do not 
anticipate that any fault will be found with the accuracy of my 
mode of presentation, and I dare say that those who have 
leisure to peruse my arguments will not deem them unsatisfac- 
tory. I wish, however, to make one preliminary observation. In 
attacking the single tax theories I am certainly not actuated by 
any indifference to human suffering. I know, better probably 
than Henry George, what is the agony of seeking employment 
and finding none. I sympathize most keenly with the evils 
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which he deplores. But it does not follow that, because a 
remedy is difficult to discover, this nostrum is a sound one. 
Personally I believe a remedy can be found, but on the present 
occasion it will be quite sufficient to show that George’s is not 
the right one. 

The main thesis of single taxers is this: That the imposition 
of a yearly tax equal to interest on the value which land would 
be worth if unutilized and unimproved will have the effect of 
making employment accessible to all men, of making destitution 
and extreme poverty in the case of industrious men impossible. 
To this they subjoin another of secondary importance ; that by 
this tax the public will be reinstated in possession of a fund 
which has been unjustly appropriated by private individuals. 

To establish these theses they rely upon the following propo- 
sitions: 


I. It is just and desirable that so much of the value of real 
estate as is derived from nature (as for example, sites, soil, 
metals, minerals, wild animals, etc.) should belong to the public, 
and not to the holders (owners or occupiers) of the land. 


II. Itis just and desirable that so much of the value of real 
estate as is derived, not from the exertions of the landholder or of 
those employed by him, but from the action of the public or of 
a section of it, (as for example increase of population and arti- 
ficial-means of communication with places where population can 
be found, whether in the form of roads, railroads, canals, 
wharves, or otherwise), should belong to the public and not to 
the holders of the land. 

Ill. It is just and desirable that all persons should be author- 
ized by law to utilize for their own benefit all land not for the 
time being utilized. 

IV. Such a law would abolish abject poverty in the case of 
industrious men. 

Vv. The same result would follow from a law vesting in the 
state the ground rent of all real estate, such ground rent being 
equal to interest (at the rate current on mortgages on fee simple 
estates in the locality) on a sum equal to the value mentioned in 
propositions I. and IT. 
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VI. This ground rent (or these values, for they are the same) 
should be confiscated without compensation. 

VII. This ground rent or value should be applied in relief of 
ordinary taxation. 

In addition to these propositions the question whether the 
owner in fee simple or the lessee (or other tenant) should be 
chargeable with this ground rent is one which, though not 
prominently brought forward by George, yet requires solution. 

Let us discuss these in order. 

I. Before considering the first proposition we must remem- 
ber how small a part of the value of land is derived from nature. 
To test this let us suppose a piece of land to be situate a thou- 
sand miles from the nearest human habitation and an equal dis- 
tance from the nearest road (or other artifical means of commu- 
nication) leading to one. Such land will, in general, possess no 
value. It may possess value in the following instances: (1) 
When there are natural means of communication with populous 
centers, as when the land is near the sea or a navigable river. 
(2) When its products are so valuable that they will bear the 
cost of transit on packhorses, as in the case of spices, ivory and 
precious metals. (3) When adjoining land produces these things, 
in which case the land in question may be used for purposes 
of storage. (4) When some person can be found willing to live 
away from the rest of mankind and able to maintain himself on 
its products without selling any. Even in these exceptional 
cases, land situated as described has but little value; in all others 
it is without any. Without any for the purpose of cultivation 
or working because its products can not be sold for prices as 
high as the cost of transit ; without any for purposes of manu- 
facture for analogous reasons ; without any for purposes of distri- 
butive trade because no purchasers reside near. The above 
remarks, however, apply only to present value; for if an 
access of population be anticipated, the land generally 
acquires an anticipatory value, that is, parties may be found 
willing to buy the land at a price exceeding its present value (as 
that would, but for the expectation of population, have stood) in 
the hope of selling it at a value still higher. 
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Now the question we are discussing is not whether the land 
itself should belong to the public, for that is not one of George’s 
proposals, but whether the value of it should be collected for the 
public use. In general, as we have seen, it has no value, and so 
the question cannot arise. When there is any value the annual 
interest on it will rarely be worth the cost of collection. Never- 
theless in a few instances the question may assume a practical 
shape. But even in such cases the state cannot derive any 
benefit by purchasing this portion of the land value at a fair 
price. For the portion of land value now under discussion (un- 
like that which arises from access of population) cannot in- 
crease—it is a fixed quantity. The state purchases an annuity, 
or, in other words, lends money at interest and undertakes 
never to call in the principal. The proceeding appears to be a 
senseless one. The question whether the state should confiscate 
this value will be discussed later. 

II. The second proposition is more important. The value to 
which it refers fluctuates and more often increases than dimin- 
ishes. The state therefore, even if it paid a fair price for this 
value, might possibly be a gainer. Postponing the question of 
price, the question stands thus : 

This value is generated by two factors, the absence of either 
one of which would prevent the coming into existnce of this 
value. One of these is the labor of the landholder, or of those 
working in his interest, and the other is the action of the public 
in coming to reside in the neighborhood or in forming means of 
communication with populous centers. If the action of the 
public were omitted the land would have no value save in the 
exceptional cases already mentioned and in them only to the 
extent already indicated. For ifthe products of labor are unsal- 
able they can give no value to the land, whether they consist in 
crops, houses, stores, or other improvements. And if no labor 
be bestowed on the land nothing is won from it, and it there- 
fore possesses no value, except indeed an anticipatory value 
which assumes that labor will be bestowed on it. Now George’s 
proposal is that the whole value of the land with its improve- 
ments should be divided into two parts, the one to represent 
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what is due to one of these factors and the other what is due to 
the other, and that the landholder should retain both, but should 
pay yearly to the state the interest on that part which rep- 
resents the second mentioned factor. This assumes that it 
is possible to separate the two. 

In this respect, I think there is a difference between lands 
utilized by obtaining a product (whether by tillage, pasturage, 
quarrying, or mining) and lands utilized for purposes of resi- 
dence, trade, manufacture, or pleasure. For shortness, I will 
call the former ‘‘country lands’’ and the latter ‘‘ town sites.’’ 
As regards town sites, I think George’s plan a very fair one. 
Accounts are usually kept of the cost of buildings, and the pre- 
vention of frauds would not be more difficult than in the case of 
income tax. The value of land as it stands improved, is gener- 
ally ascertainable without difficulty. Interest on the cost of im- 
provements may be reckoned at the rate usually obtained by 
lending on note of hand for trade purposes, and interest on the 
value of the land as improved at the rate usual on freehold 
mortgages ; and, by subtracting the one from the other, the 
share of the public would be ascertained. As the public make 
this share, it seems only reasonable that they should own it. I 
say nothing now about the terms—whether purchase or confisca- 
tion. I hardly think, however, that the reason sometimes 
alleged in favor of vesting this value in the public—namely, 
that it will compel the utilization of the land—is a valid one, 
because I think the existence of vacant lots in towns is an 
advantage for sanitary reasons. 

But in the case of ‘‘country lands,’”’ there are many diffi- 
culties. First there are generally no means of ascertaining the 
value of the improvements and of the results of labor. The 
farmer does not keep accurate accounts, nor does he debit him- 
self with the yearly value of his house, or with the produce 
which he uses off the farm, nor credit himself with wages. 
There are, indeed, some instances in which unimproved land of 
exactly similar character in the same neighborhood has been 
recently sold, and in such cases a criterion is established ; but, 
in the absence of such a circumstance, it is difficult to see how 
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the two factors can be separated from one another. We might 
as well try to separate a child into the part attributable to the 
father and that attributable to the mother. Nevertheless, 
several solutions have been attempted. The first, which espe- 
cially commends itself to the legal mind, because it presents no 
legal difficulty, is, that a surveyor be employed to estimate the 
amount of each factor, and that his estimate be taken as correct. 
This would facilitate the passing of the single tax law by 
winning the votes of the surveyors; and if accompanied by a 
right of appeal to a jury, would further win the votes of the 
lawyers ; but, in a scientific point of view, it is worthless, for 
the estimate of a surveyor could not be more than a guess. He 
must necessarily either defraud the public or defraud the land- 
holder, even if he aim at fixing the present value. But survey- 
ors are apt to fix anticipatory values, and values far higher than 
any purchaser would give. In one of the British colonies I re- 
cently purchased a small piece of land at £2 per acre. I pur- 
chased at auction, duly advertised, many being present to bid, 
and land quite close and very similar has not found purchasers 
at £1 per acre. Yet (for purposes of municipal rating which in 
that colony is based on the Georgian ‘‘land value”’ ) the survey- 
or assessed it at £5 per acre. And in so doing they only fol- 
lowed the uniform practice of their profession in that colony. 
The second solution is to allow a wage to the occupier and give 
the state the value of the rest of the produce, treating him as a 
manager. The practical objections to this are so great that it 
scarcely requires discussion. It assumes that accurate accounts 
are kept. It assumes that a fair wage for management can be 
determined by a general rule.. It assumes that profit comprises 
some other element besides interest, wages of superintendence, 
and compensation for risk, for of course all these must remain 
with the landholder. The third solution is to allow the land- 
holder a proportion and the state a proportion of the gains. 
This amounts to an income tax. The above, I think, comprise 
all possible solutions consistent with the principle of taking the 
money value of the land rather than the land itself, and they 
drive us to the latter method as the only way of dealing with 
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country lands. There are several methods of doing this, but all 
lie outside Georgeism. The state might let the land on leases for 
the usual terms (21 years for an agricultural lease, 60 for a 
mining lease, 99 for a building lease, etc.) and might require 
the covenants usual in leases by large landholders in England. 
On expiration of a lease the land might be relet to the highest 
eligible bidder. The state might retain a portion as a model 
farm and might act in all respects as an English landlord. 
Another method suggested is that the existing occupier should 
remain in posession, rent free, until some one else should 
offer a rent ; that then the existing occupier should be placed 
under a rent equal to that offered or should give up posses- 
sion to the party making the offer; and that as often as a 
higher rent should be offered than that already received, a simi- 
lar change should be made. Both solutions assume that the in- 
coming occupier is to pay the outgoing one for improvements. 
The objection to both is that they make fixity of tenure im- 
possible, although a practical fixity would often be produced by 
the obligation of paying for improvements. There is, however, 
great difficulty in determining on what principle to assess the 
value of improvements of a certain kind. I mean those which 
have a higher value to the individual making them than to the 
world in general, as where a man builds a house which 
suits himself but is not likely to sell for the amount it cost. 
Shall the cost or the probable selling price be the basis of com- 
pensation? If the former, no man will venture to make improve- 
ments for his own personal convenience and the pleasures of 
landholding will be largely curtailed ; if the latter, no one will 
venture to offer for the land, and the existing occupier will be 
able to retain the unearned increment. Amid so many difficul- 
ties a suggestion can only be offered with diffidence. Mine 
would be that, in the main, parties should be left to the opera- 
tion of the present law, guaranteeing, however, to tenants com- 
pensation for improvements, and, in the case of energetic and 
capable tenants, fixity of tenure, except where land is required 
for town sites, and depriving the landholder of all such un- 
earned increment as he has not paid for by enabling the state 
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cumpulsorily to purchase land at the price paid by the holder 
plus a compensation for laying out his money in cases where 
he has not reaped a profit or rent—the state in such cases taking 
the risk of subsequent depreciation. The above remarks apply 
to farms. Mines and quarries stand on a different footing, and 
I cannot see why they should not be vested in the state and 
either be worked by it or let on leases. George’s theory seems 
to me peculiarly inapplicable to mines. He either meant to vest 
in the state the rents and royalties which possibly might be 
obtained from mines if worked to their utmost capacity, or 
merely those which actually are received from them. [If the for- 
mer, it is difficult to see how the proper amount could be ascer- 
tained, for the amount obtainable depends largely on the capital 
at the command of the owner or lessee, and probably no one 
would work a mine on the terms that he must do so to the 
utmost extent for which the largest imaginable capital would 
be sufficient. He would be like a mortgagee in possession, 
a position in which mortgagees were never willing to place 
themselves and from which they were always saved by the 
appointment of a receiver. Again the amount which can be 
prudently raised depends on the fluctuations of the market. 
Yet this rule is what George’s principles require, for his object 
is declared to be to force on the use of land'to its utmost capacity. 
If, however, he merely means that a royalty is to be levied for 
the amount actually obtained the owner will derive no advantage 
from leasing the mine or disadvantage from retaining it. He 
will therefore not lease it, and he is not always himself in a posi- 
tion to work it. Ifa tertiwm quid is to be found in the amount 
usually obtainable from mines it would be hardly possible to fix 
it. Of course fixity of tenure is not applicable to mining 
lessees. 

Besides the above difficulties in the application of George’s 
theory to country lands, there is another which applies to town 
sites, also. It is the frequent fluctuation in the ‘land value,”’ 
which would render it necessary to revalue the land at short 
intervals—a process agreeable to the surveyors, but apt to entail 
an extravagant outlay on the public. 
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III. I take it that the third proposition was intended to 
apply to country lands only. That it would be for the public 
advantage that farms should be worked to their utmost capacity, 
thus cheapening food supplies and rendering possible a larger 
population, admits of little doubt. That it is for the benefit of 
individuals liable to destitution or fond of country life to be 
permitted to work them, is open to less. But the rule would not 
be without exception. It could not be applied to lands reserved 
for a specific purpose unless the occupation were temporary and 
without right to compensation for improvements. Neither 
could the firsteomer be always the party favored, for he would 
not always be the man most capable of developing the land. 
And conditions would have to be prescribed to secure the fair 
and careful working of the land, and its redelivery (if aban- 
doned) in as good a condition as that in which it was received, 
‘with a liability to eviction if these conditions were violated. 
On the whole, the principle seems an admirable one, but it must 
be remembered that George does not desire that it should be 
acted on, but immediately goes on to assert that a tax on land 
values would produce the same effect—a question considered 
below. : 

IV. In affirming the fourth proposition—that to permit the 
free occupation of land ‘would abolish abject poverty—George 
falls into an extraordinary error. If a party having the privi- 
lege of utilizing land is possessed of sufficient capital to do so, 
he certainly cannot fall into extreme poverty, except in the rare 
event of a succession of dry seasons. But if (as is assumed) he is 
in danger of abject poverty, we must assume that he possesses no 
capital. How, then, shall he procure tools, beasts, seeds, and a 
dwelling ?!—and, if some good fairy supplies him with these, how 
shall he procure food until his crops are salable? George’s answer 
is a comical one, were not comedy sad on such a subject. Before a 
man can make any attempt to produce either tools or crops, be 
must first live on the products of the chase, which are not 
recognized as capital ; therefore, after beasts of the chase have 
been exterminated and the country civilized, he can still subsist 
without capital—i. e., without food and tools previously pre- 
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pared. But the hard facts of life cannot be faced on the strength 
of such theorems as this—as well might a man seek to balance 
himself on a spider’s thread ; and uniform experience in new 
countries where land really can be had gratuitously is the best 
refutation of the sophistry. Those who have commenced 
farming on terms approaching those proposed have either failed 
or become so deeply indebted as to be virtually the tenants of 
their mortgagees. Evidently, therefore, tools, seeds, rations, 
etc., must be advanced to the would-be farmer, as well as land ; 
but, of course, with proper safeguards, such as inspection by a 
government official, and the retention by the state of the owner- 
ship of the goods advanced (rations excepted), until they should 
be paid for. It must be remembered that the object is to give 
to all men, whether already farmers or not, the opportunity of 
maintaining themselves from the land. And the object is not to 
give temporary relief as an alms, but to place these people in a 
position of manly independence—to enable them to compete on 
equal terms with those more favored by fortune, and to add to 
the food supplies of the country. For this reason, and also on 
account of the high rate of interest which would be charged, the 
duty of making the advances could not be left to private 
individuals but must be undertaken by the state, which, under 
a proper system of supervision, would rarely be a loser; while, 
by exacting a rent from the occupiers after the first year or two, 
it would be, in nearly all cases, a considerable gainer—and its 
gains would relieve the taxpayers, who, in the first instance, 
need not be burthened, since the expenses could be met by 
borrowing on state credit. Such schemes have been carried out 
with good results more than once. Notably, by the French gov- 
ernment in its settlement of Algeria after the surrender of Abd- 
el-Kader. It is not too much to say that by the universal adop- 
tion of such a scheme, poverty would be abolished, population 
increased, taxes lightened, and the world turned into a garden. 
V. The fifth proposition is a correct statement of George’s 
meaning. He assumes that the values mentioned in propositions 
I. and II. can be accurately determined, and then he proposes 
that a yearly sum, equal to interest on these, should be levied by 
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the state. The rate of interest he does not specify, but it can 
hardly be other than that stated. This sum he designates a 
‘‘tax.’? I will give below my reasons for objecting to this 
designation. In discussing the principle embodied in this propo- 
sition, George is guilty of the most flagrant fault in his book. 
His mind fixes itself on the fact that so far as gain to the state is 
concerned, the result of vesting this yearly rent in the state is 
the same as that of vesting the land itself in the state. He then 
slips into the conviction that so far as regards the utilization of 
the land by the people and the consequent abolition of poverty, 
the result would also be the same. But he does not attempt to 
give any reason for this opinion, and had he not been confused 
by the fallacy I have referred to, he would have seen that no 
reason could be given. I have made frequent inquiries from 
single-taxers on this subject, and could never get any reasons 
save the following: (1) The state would be in the position of a 
mortgagee, and in the event of arrears of the “‘tax’’ accumu- 
lating, it could seize the land itself. In other words, single- 
taxers propose to produce, in a few instances and by a round- 
about process, a result which it would be much more sensible to 
produce in every instance by a direct process. (2) The “tax” 
would lower the selling price of the land—consequently more 
persons could purchase—consequently the labor market would 
be relieved of unemployed, and if the relief were great, wages 
would rise. No doubt the cash price would fall by the capital- 
ized value of the tax, but this would merely produce the same 
effect asa sale by installments. There might be some further 
fall, because more persons would desire to sell ; but I think this 
is exaggerated. Land speculators are apt to hold over a long 
time for a good price, even if they do pay a tax, and there 
would be considerable competition among purchasers unless the 
demand were limited. Perhaps the practical effect would be 
smaller and longer installments, and a deficiency in the supply of 
skilled labor is apt to be supplied, not from the unskilled nor 
from those skilled in other occupations, but from apprentices. 
The advantage would be very small compared to that accruing 
from public ownership. 
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VI. In refusing compensation to the landholders George is 
again inconsistent with himself. He urges that if compensation 
were paid, the state would not be a gainer. But his view is 
that the possession of wealth by the individual does not harm the 
state provided that that wealth consists in personalty. If com- 
pensation were paid the individual would have only personalty. 
The most obvious objection to ‘‘tax’’ or confiscation without 
compensation is that it amounts to robbery. Single-taxers do 
not see this, but the following hypothetical cases will make it 
clear : 

(1) The state sells land by auction. A purchases it, no one 
else bidding so much as he. He therefore pays the state its full 
value. Afterwards the state levies the value a second time by 
the ‘‘land tax.’’ If the state were to wait till the ‘‘land value”’ 
had increased and then levy only on the increase this would be 
perfectly just, but this is not what is proposed. On George’s 
principles if the landholder were to redeem the ‘‘tax’’ by pay- 
ing its capitalized value, the state (although the value had not 
increased) would be entitled to continue to levy it and so on ad 
infinitum. 

(2) A is entitled to unimproved land worth so much, and to 
ships of the same value. He divides his estate equally between 
two sons, B and ©, giving the land to B and the ships to C. 
Then the single tax is made law and the state takes away B’s 
share but leaves C’s untouched. Surely they ought to bring 
their portions into hotchpot. Their father would have left it so 
had he foreseen the land tax. 

(3) One man spends his money on land, another on goods. 
Why should the whole weight of rectifying a public wrong fall 
exclusively on the former ? 

(4) A buys unimproved land for a trifle. Its value greatly 
increases and he then sells to B who pays the value of the in- 
crease. Afterwards the single tax becomes law, and the state 
forces B to pay a second time for the land value, but allows A, 
who alone is possessed of the land value, to retain it. 

(5) A buys land as above but lets it lie waste. B desires to 
cultivate it. A will not allow him to doso unless he pays the 
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increased land value. B refuses and proceeds to utilize the 
land. A appeals to the law and the state puts B in jail. 
Under compulsion of the state B pays A the land value. The 
state then passes the single tax act and makes B pay over again 
but lets A go free. 

Shortly the single tax hits the wrong man. 

. But besides its injustice the principle of confiscation reaches 
even on Georgian principles much beyond land values. On 
Georgian principles the landholder holds the unearned incre- 
ment upon trust for the state. Now whatever a trustee pur- 
chases with the proceeds of his trust fund is itself affected with 
the trust. Thus, if he sells the trust estate and buys a ship or 
a factory with the money, the beneficiary may claim it. If, 
therefore, a landholder sells the land, the money (so far as it 
represents the unearned increment) belongs, if George’s princi- 
ples be sound, to the state, and whatever he purchases with the 
money belongs to the state. And as almost all wealth originally 
consisted in land it may safely be averred that almost all wealth 
might on this principle be confiscated to the public. To work 
out this principle would require more time and space than I 
have at my disposal. The answer generally by single-taxers to 
the proposal that the landholder should be compensated is this : 
‘‘Landholding is a crime deserving of punishment,’’ a reason 
which entirely ignores the maxim ‘“‘ Non est reus nisi mens rea,”’ 
and besides implies that land cultivation is also a crime, since 
this is not permitted to those who will not also purchase the 
‘land value.’? A more specious answer would be that the state, 
paying by bonds rather than by cash, would pay an annuity 
equal to that which it would receive, but this would not be so, 
for the amount which the state would pay would be interest on 
the fixed amount of the purchase money, while that which it 
would receive would be interest on the fluctuating amount of the 
land value. 

VII. I must now explain my reason for objecting to call the 
ground rent a ‘‘tax.’”? A tax is a sum levied for the protection 
of person and property. Consequently person and property (of 
all kinds) ought to contribute to it. Some persons might indeed 
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be exempted on account of poverty, and some species of property 
on account of the difficulty of assessing or levying the tax, but 
nothing could be more unreasonable than to use ground rents 
for this purpose, for the land in respect of which they are 
levied is not in need of protection. The ground rent, therefore, 
if levied, should be applied to some other purpose. The most 
fitting would be to enable the state to engage in remunerative 
enterprises, but this subject is too wide for the present essay. 
VIII. Itis implied rather than expressed in George’s work 
that in the event of a ‘‘land tax’’ being imposed the so-called 
owner (or holder of the land in fee simple) should be responsi- 
ble for. the ‘“‘tax’’ rather than the occupier (or holder for a 
limited period). But nothing could be more unreasonable than 
to make this a universal rule. Whoever receives the unearned 
increment should pay the value of it to the state. If land be let 
at will, and the landlord be accustomed to raise the rent every 
time the unearned increment increases, the tax should fall on the 
landlord ; but if the land be leased at a fixed rent, then, ifthe 
unearned increment has increased during the currency of the 


lease, the ‘‘tax,’’ so far as it represents this increase, should fall 
on the tenant. 


On the whole, then, I cannot but think that the theories of 
George are apt, if tried, to be found inadequate to the object 
proposed to be realized. If the attention of reformers be con- 
centrated on them they will only block other and more effectual 
measures. At best, only a small percentage of the ‘land 
value’’ will be levied, and many a long and bitter struggle will 
be required in successive parliaments before the full amount of 
the unearned increment can be obtained. In these struggles 
years, perhaps generations, will be wasted, and it is not too 
much to say that a better scheme could not be devised for secur- 
ing the indefinite postponement of socialistic legislation. 

H. W. Boyp MAcKAY. 





SHALL THE UNITED STATES LEAD OR BE LED IN 
THE MATTER OF BIMETALLISM ? 


BY F. J. SCOTT. 


OME able heads of great journals are beginning to see the 
absurdity of postponing a return to honest bimetallism 
until some foreign governments shall be induced to join the 
United States to do so. It is rather late to come to a realizing 
sense of the humiliating position in which our country has 
placed itself during the last twenty years; but not too late to 
get out of it, and to get once more on firm ground for a national 
currency. 


I take issue with a current opinion which supposes a necessity 
for such joint action. I think it not so much an intelligent 


opinion as an infinitely multiplied echo. It is like the rever- 
berations that come from a single pistol shot in the middle of the 
Konig See in Tyrol; echoing in thunderous tones back from one 
mountain wall after another of its shores and rolling away up 
the deep valleys between until it seems a thunder that pervades 
all nature—yet it is but the infinitely multiplied report of a 
single pistol. The great money lending powers of the world, to 
whom governments and all sorts of corporations, as well as 
individuals, are in debt, have skillfully chosen the points at 
which to fire, and keep firing their artillery to make public 
opinion for a higher value money, until they have made all this 
great land echo opinions which it has every reason in honesty 
and in defense of its own safety and prosperity not toecho. I 
hold that the United States can resume bimetallism and can lift 
silver back to its old value without any assistance from other 
governments, without the slightest injury to the great body of 
its own people, and with vast benefits. 

I have followed the initiatory steps and the actual proceedings 
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of each of the four great monetary conferences. The first, held 
in Paris in 1867, on the invitation of France, ‘‘ to discuss simply 
the unification of coinage throughout the world,’’ ete. At this 
conference Samuel B. Ruggles of New York was the leading 
United States delegate, and in conjunction with Senator John 
Sherman, who was then in Paris, as representatives of the 
United States took it upon themselves to initiate and to support 
the gold-unit propaganda. It thus became an American move- 
ment—one purely theoretical, and not then supposed to be a war 
on silver, or a means of lessening its value, or of scaling up all 
credits by increasing the value of the gold units. Gold had for 
several years before that time been a cheapening metal. Just 
then, however, gold production was diminishing and silver in- 
creasing. It did not take the great loaning classes long to see 
that their profits would be great by making only one metal the 
universal unit. If gold production had passed its maximum, 
and silver production was on the increase relatively, gold might 
soon become the dearer metal. The United States voluntarily 
began to pull the chestnuts out of the fire for the money-lenders 
of Europe. Agitation begun in 1867 was continued by the gold 
propaganda, until the unnecessary and suicidal revolution was 
consummated by the act of Congress of 1873, subverting the 
silver and adopting the gold unit, and eliminating the silver 
dollar from American coinage. There has not been a time since 
that action was taken when a reversal by our Congress of that 
revolutionary legislation against silver might not have carried 
up the price of silver and diminished the inflated value of gold 
to their standard parity. 

The writer has been an attentive reader of the discussions in 
the great monetary conferences of 1878, 1889 and 1892, and in all 
of them the discussions have revealed asingular preponderance of 
opinion among the learned delegates towards the justice of an 
absolute return to bimetallism. But there has always been a 
turning of the eyes of foreign representatives to the American 
delegates to ask, in substance, if not in form, ‘‘ What has your 
government authorized you to say, or to guarantee, in that 
direction? Your country is the great silver producer. Your 
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government put aside the silver standard, and substituted the 
gold. Now what do you propose to do?”’ 

Each time these questions in one form or another were put to 
the American delegates, they were powerless to make any defi- 
nite answer for their government. It has been evident in every 
one of these great conferences, that representatives of great 
loaning houses have been in them as delegates of European 
nations, and have been conspicuous in advocating the single 
gold standard. But it has seemed plain from the utterances of the 
more prominent statesmen in those conferences that they would 
have been glad to have the United States take the lead back to 
the safe ground from which she had departed ; she alone being 
in a safe position to take the lead so that the rest might safely 
follow. 

While silver has steadily declined in value through the policy 
of our own government, the evils attendant on the decline have 
assumed alarming proportions. The absolute necessity of main- 
taining bimetallism which a dozen years ago was only appre- 
ciated by those who had given the subject study, has now be- 
come a part of popular conviction all round the world. The 
gripe of hard times has forced the thoughtless to think. The 
monstrous effects of contraction to a single gold standard are per- 
meating the minds of business men of all countries. Public 
opinion everywhere is more ripe for a return to bimetallism 
than ever before. It needs only a leader. The United States 
is in a position to lead successfully. It seems to me that we 
have been as a nation, and are now in a humiliating position on 
this question ; asking other nations to help us to do what we 
have full power to do alone, and the greatest interest in doing. 
Shall we hear again that echo—from the blank wall of ignor- 
ance—‘‘ Would you have the silver of all the earth dumped into 
our mints?’’ It reminds me of the question the old so-called 
‘¢ conservatives’’ always put to the man who favored freedom to 
the black race: ‘Would you have your daughter marry a 
nigger?’ One is as pertinent as the other. 

In the first place there is no nation in the world that has any 
silver to spare. France has more coined silver than any other 
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nation. What she uses in her daily trade she cannot do with- 
out. Her domestic trade is largely on the cash basis, for which 
only silver is convenient. Her paper issues are based on gold or 
silver, at the option of the government, which must be held to 
redeem them, and the other reserves in the government and 
bank vaults cannot be removed without undermining the whole 
structure of her money system. The silver franc is her unit of 
value. But let us suppose a case. Let us suppose that a 
Frenchman has purchased, no matter where, a thousand pounds 
of silver for a hundred thousand dollars, or five hundred thou- 
sand francs. That would be twenty-nine per cent less than its 
coined value in the United States. Let him have it coined into 
silver dollars. That would give him a profit, if coinage were 
free, of $29,000. Good. But where can he spend it? Only in 
the United States. He will be like any other immigrant who 
brings to our shores $100,000, or $129,000 to add to our wealth. 
We keep the wealth ; another country has lost it. 

If silver or wheat or pork goes down in price, it is the home 
producer that loses. If they go up, the home producer has the 
gain. Shall we legislate to abase or to increase the value of our 
own products ? 

Free coinage of silver and gold at the established ratio cannot 
be entered upon too quickly. Eight great mountain states 
would again echo to the spur of industries now stagnant. Every 
state in the Union would feel the new life of a sound currency, 
subject to no corners, and not growing in value so as to promote 
hoarding and business paralysis. 

Not foreign conferences, but United States leadership in de- 


fense of its own products and its own money, is what the times 
demand. 


F. J. ScortT. 





THE IMMIGRATION QUESTION. 
BY WM. H. JEFFREY. 


‘* Find out the cause of this effect : 
Or rather say, the cause of this defect ; 
For this effect defective, comes by cause.’’ 
—Shakespeare. 


HERE is no question that confronts the government of the 
United States that requires more serious and prompt con- 
sideration than the matter of immigration. 

As we stand at that Great American gateway—Castle Garden 
—and see thousands of ignorant and filthy persons landed on 
our fair shores, we feel a thrill otf alarm and ask ourselves, can 
the vital system of our beloved country receive these ship loads 
of filthy humanity with safety? To be sure it is a fundamental 
principle of this government to welcome the oppressed to our 
shores ; but are we not endangering republican form of govern- 
ment as well as the health and prosperity of our peopie? If so, 
then we should place a suitable restriction upon this evil. 

Let us analyze this great question from its various standpoints, 
and if evil be found let us courageously handle it and determine 
what remedy should be applied. 

There are two classes of immigrants with which I propose to 
deal, the desirable and the undesirable. From among those of 
the former class we find many of our best citizens ; but from the 
latter class we find the ignorant, the pauper, the diseased, and 
the criminal. It is the rapid arrival of the large numbers of 
this undesirable class that causes us to look upon the situation 
with great alarm. 

To exclude the people of any nation would be a blot upon the 
fair page of civilization, aS is the miserable Chinese- Exclusion 
act. It has always been the pride of our people to say to the 
weak and oppressed of despotic Europe ‘‘Come to America, the 
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land of the free and the home of the brave.’”? But for us to 
open wide our arms to welcome the pauper, the ignorant, the 
diseased and the criminal, is radically wrong. Anda restric- 
tion should be placed upon this growing evil, or we shall soon 
find our fair America in a most deplorable condition. 

That we are receiving a greater number of the undesirable 
than we are of the desirable class, can readily be seen from the 
fact that England, Ireland and France—the countries from 
which the most desirable class comes—sent us from 1871 to 1880, 
958,851 ; and from 1881 to 1890, they sent us, 1,354,893—or an 
increase of 41 per cent for the decade. While on the other 
hand those countries from which we receive our most undesira- 
ble, viz.: Poland, Russia, Italy and Hungary, sent us from 
1871 to 1880, 128,911 ; and from 1881 to 1890 we received 689,- 
837—or an increase of 435 per cent for the decade. It is also a 
fact that 60 per cent of these last named could not read or 
write. That the importation of such a large per cent of igno- 
rant persons into this country is directly responsible for a large 
amount of the crimes committed, is certain, for while only 29 
per cent of our population is foreign, a glance at the bulletins 
issued by the census office on ‘‘ pauperism and crime” will fur- 
nish food for thought for those interested in the welfare of our 
country. 

The total number of convicts in penitentiaries in the United 
States in 1890 was 45,233. Of this number there were 15,598 of 
foreign birth or parentage. Omitting the 14,687 colored per- 
sons, we find that 514 per cent of our penitentiary population 
was of foreign element. 

The number of inmates of juvenile reformatories in 1890 was 
14,846. The nativity cf 3,325 was not known. Six thousand 
three hundred and thirty-three were of foreign birth or parent- 
age. Omitting the 1,943 colored persons, and we find that 66 per 
cent of those of known nativity was of foreign element ; and of 
the 77,045 almshouse paupers in the United States, June 30, 
1890, 32,177 were of foreign birth or parentage; 6,467 were 
colored persons. The nativity of 2,274 was unknown, as was 
-the nativity of the parents of 10,608. Omitting the colored 
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persons, and those whose nativity was not known, we find that 
594 per cent of our paupers was of foreign element. 

It must be evident to the statistical student, as well as to the 
thoughtful observer of his environments, that we are now not 
only taking in faster than we are assimilating, but that the kind 
and quality of our food is becoming more difficult to digest. 
The arrival of such large numbers whose habits, customs, and 
prejudices so vastly differ from those of this country, renders 
educational advancement and transformation exceedingly diffi- 
cult. 

It has been frequently asserted that foreign nations have re- 
leased or suspended sentence of many criminals under promise 
from them that they would emigrate to America; and a careful 
review of the eleventh census to some extent confirms the 
truth of this assertion. For we find an alarming increase of 
crime in this country, while in Europe the number of convic- 
tions is steadily on the decrease. In 1850 we had only one 
criminal for each 3,500 supposed-to-be law-abiding citizens ; 
while in 1890 we had one criminal for each 760 persons—an in- 
crease of 460 per cent, while our population had increased only 
70 per cent. That this is a very serious question there can be 
no doubt, and that the present unsatisfactory immigration laws 
are largely responsible for this condition is equally certain. 

There is another class which can be called emigrants for 
revenue only. They come to this country with no thought of 
becoming citizens, but simply to earn a few hundred dollars, 
which, in the parent nation, would be regarded as a competence, 
and then return to their native land, having acquired the 
money, not by demanding and receiving the American working- 
man’s wages, but by living in filth, saving every dollar, and 
contributing nothing to the support and prosperity of the people 
that have enriched them. 

That the American people have a duty to perform there is no 
question. But what shall be the method? We have seen those 
deadly diseases—cholera and smallpox—brought to our shores ; 
we have seen the anarchist and Mafia societies slay our guardians 
of the peace; we have seen ignorance—by force of numbers—.- 
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overthrow intelligence, and we have seen the American wage- 
earners dismissed to make room for the ignorant Hun, the Dago, 
and the Pole. 

The only satisfactory and just restriction that can be placed 
on immigration is to fix a moral, physical and intellectual stan- 
dard by which proposed immigrants must be rated or refused 
admission to this country. This, and this alone, will give usa 
better and more desirable class of immigrants. 

Congress should pass an act requiring all persons who desire 
to emigrate to the United States to provide themselves with a 
certificate of character from the chief executive of their city or 
town, stating that the person named in the certificate is of good 
moral character, and the number of years he has been a resident 
of the city or town. The law should require that the certificate 
have three indorsements; first, by the chief of police stating that 
the person named has not been brought before the courts on any 
criminal charge for a period of not less than five years, and that 
no charges are now pending against the said person. Second, 
by the chief health-officer, stating that the person named is in 
good health, and that no contagious diseases have been re- 
ported in his household for a period of not less than one year. 
Third, by the chief officer of the poor, stating that the person 
named has not received any assistance from the poor authorities 
for a period of not less than five years. 

This certificate should be signed by the proposed immigrant 
and witnessed by the chief executive officer of the town when 
issued as an evidence of the applicant’s ability to read and write, 
and upon his arrival at the port of sailing the certificate should 
again be signed by the person holding it, in the presence of the 
duly accredited agent of the United States, as a means of identi- 
fication ; after which it should be countersigned by said agent. 
Upon the immigrant’s arrival in this country the immigration 
authorities should take up the certificate of character, and issue 
a certificate of admission which should contain a general de- 
scription of the person together with the statements contained in 
the certificate of character. 

This certificate should be deposited with the board of registers 
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located in the city or town where the immigrant desires to locate, 
and if prior to the expiration of the five years’ residence necessary 
for naturalization the immigrant desires to locate in still some 
other town, the board of registers shall issue a permit containing 
all the statements that were in the original certificate of charac- 
ter and the certificate of admission. This system once in full 
operation would result first, in giving us a better class of 
immigrants. Second, it would make it possible to exclude all 
undesirable persons. Third, it would prevent illegal naturaliza- 
tion as the various certificates would show the exact time the 
proposed had been in this country. Fourth, it would make it 
possible for the police authorities to keep full and complete 
records of all foreign law-breakers, as each time any offense was 
committed it would cause an indorsement to be made on the de- 
posited certificate of admission. The certificate of admission 
simply being a conditional admission—an admission on proba- 
tion—if the criminal record became bad enough the immigrant 
could be forced to return to his native country. 

An objection has been raised to this system because it would 
prevent immigrants from leaving their own country when the 
government wished to detain them for military service. It is 
true that this would affect the Germans, who are among our best 
immigrants ; but Senator Chandler, chairman of the committee 
on immigration, in writing on this point in the North American 
Review, answered this objection. He says: ‘This objection 
raises the question whether the United States really wishes to 
take as its citizens, away from foreign countries, any citizen of 
the latter, whom their governments are unwilling to allow to de- 
part. The soundest answer is the negative.”’ 

The whole question centers on this one point. Do we want to 
receive immigrants who cannot read or write? Do we want 
those who have been continually a burden to the institutions of 
charity and poor of their native land? Do we want persons 
who have been convicted of criminal offenses or who have 
had sentence suspended under promise of leaving the country ? 
Do we want those who now have, or who have recently had, con- 
tagious diseases in their family? Do we want such persons as 
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these made citizens of the United States? persons who do not 
and cannot understand republican institutions ? 

If we do not want this class then let us urge the passage of a 
law requiring the use of the consular or character certificate, 
and the amending of our naturalization laws ; requiring all per- 
sons not only to be residents of this country for a period of not 
less than five years, but to be able to read and write and to pass 
a fair examination on the Constitution of the United States. 

This system perfected, much good would result, as it would 
prevent those persons who are born diseased, cradled in filth, 
reared in ‘ignorance and living in crime from emigrating to the 
United States and filling our almshouses, jails, and asylums, and 
thus becoming public charges. 

It would purify the ballot, illegal naturalization would be un- 
known, our voters would be more intelligent, the American 
workingman would not be forced to compete with so filthy a 
class and the life and health of the people would be more se- 
cure. The importation of diseases like cholera and smallpox 
would be reduced to the minimum, crime would be greatly re- 
duced and greater peace and prosperity would generally prevail. 

In conclusion let us amend our present immigration laws so as 
to prevent the objectionable classes of all nations from coming to 
America. 


WILLIAM H. JEFFREY. 











THE BALANCE OF TRADE. 


BY E. L. RECTOR. 


N AN able article on the tariff queston written by Lawrence 
Irwell, of Toronto, Canada, and which appeared in the 
October number, 1892, of THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS, 
the startling proposition is announced, that there is no such 
thing as a balance of trade, either in favor of or against a coun- 
try. This author says: ‘‘In the United States a desire appears 
to exist that the exports should exceed the imports. This means 
that more produce and merchandise should be sent out than is 
brought in.’’ He goeson tosay: ‘‘For the year ending June 
30, 1891, there was an excess of exports of about forty million 
dollars, but this is not necessarily a sign of prosperity as the 
advocates of a high tariff seem to believe. The United States 
sends the greater part of its produce abroad in foreign ships, 
and the payment to vessel owners for services rendered is made 
by export of goods. Further, many European countries have 
capital invested in the land of the stars and stripes, the amount 
belonging to British capitalists being very large. The interest 
upon these investments is paid at least twice a year and is re- 
mitted in the form of exports of raw material and food supplies. 
It is therefore evident that before asserting that the United 
States has a balance of trade in her favor, our protectionist 
friends would do well to deduct from the total exports, the 
amount of the two above-mentioned items as well as the profits 
made by foreign firms having branch establishments in the 
states. When this has been done, it will then be found that the 
amount of the imports is exactly the same as that of the exports, 
a balance of trade either in favor of or against a country being 
an impossibility.”’ 
Before accepting this broad proposition thus unqualifiedly 
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staied by the writer quoted from, we are led to inquire what is 
meant by and comprehended in the terms, international trade 
and commerce. If they mean nothing more than an exchange 
or barter of products between different countries, then in every 
case the surplus of exchange is virtually sold on a credit. The 
nation in whose favor is the balance of trade, occupies the posi- 
tion of creditor to the balance of the commercial world, who are 
its debtors. Supposing this to be a favorable position, and that 
the nation continues to prosper, and that the balance of trade 
remains in her favor for an indefinite length of time, it is evi- 
dent she would be accumulating an ever increasing debt against 
the balance of the commercial world, with an ever diminishing 
prospect of its final payment. There could in fact be no pay- 
ment until the conditions of trade were reversed, and the bal- 
ance of trade should be against the nation who owned the debt. 
The balance against her could then be offset against the accumu- 
lated balances in her favor and this operation would have to be 
repeated until the balances against her should equal those in her 
favor. In other words the final balance, if in favor of a nation, 
would represent virtually a donation of that amount to the com- 
mercial world, and if against her it would represent a clear gain 
of the amount required to balance. If a breeder should raise a 
horse worth one hundred dollars, and should export him from 
his premises to a neighboring village, and there trade him for a 
horse worth two hundred doliars, he would naturally think, 
when he got home, that the balance of the trade was in his favor. 
Why do we apply a different criterion to international trade ? 
It can only be because we think that it involves something more 
than an exchange of products or barter of commodities. 

There is a sort of vague indefinite idea prevalent that it isa 
mixed process of barter and sale, and the nation that can’t de- 
liver the goods in exchange for what she wants, must buy it and 
pay her money for it, and that the nation that has the surplus 
goods and gets the money for them is the better off. Right 
here we need to use a little circumspection to avoid being en- 
tangled in the intricacies of finance. This foreign money re- 
ceived in exchange for goods does not circulate as a medium of 
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exchange in the country receiving it. Considered strictly as 
money or a medium of exchange or measure of values, it is as 
worthless in a foreign country as a New York street car ticket 
would be in St. Louis. Considered without reference to the 
material of which it is composed, its value is measured by its 
purchasing power in the country where it circulates, and when 
received by a foreign country in exchange for her surplus pro- 
ducts, it can only be laid away and held as an unproductive 
pledge, until the conditions of trade are reversed, and the pur- 
chasing nation shall have a surplus of exchangeable products to 
sell when her circulating medium will find its way home, and 
by going into circulation again acquire a positive productive 
value. If the above reasoning is correct then international 
trade is the same in its essential character and conditions, as 
trade between individuals. And the nation that succeeds in 
keeping the balance of trade in her favor is the exact counter- 
part of the miser, who is forever exchanging values for the mere 
symbols of values, and who by hoarding his money deprives if 
of its actual productive value, which is derived alone from cir- 
culation. 

In the foregoing argument I have considered foreign money 
strictly as money or a medium of exchange. This foreign 
money is usually coined from the precious metals, and has an 
intrinsic commercial value independent of the stamp of the 
foreign mint, and it can be melted into bullion and recoined in 
denominations of our own money or used in the arts—in this 
view of it, it is nothing more than a commodity and must be 
classed with other products. Viewing the subject from this 
standpoint, the argument narrows itself down to this question : 
Is the nation exchanging its products for the precious metals 
necessarily more fortunate than the one that exchanges its 
products for something else —and if so, why so? 

Let us assume, for the purposes of the argument, that our author 
is mistaken in supposing that the forty million dollars, balance 
of trade in our favor in 1891, represented the cost of transporta- 
tion and the interest and revenue derived from foreign capital 
invested in this country—let us suppose that it was a net balance 
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in cash, paid and delivered in foreign coin. In estimating the 
advantage and profits of this transaction, by which we received 
forty million dollars worth of gold and silver in exchange for 
our agricultural products and raw materials, we must take into 
consideration that this is one of the greatest mining countries of 
the world, that our mines produce more gold and silver than we 
need or can use either in the arts or as a circulating medium of 
exchange, and hence they are articles of export. In this view 
of the question, our balance of trade represents a return of our 
own products. Our ingenuity is equal to that of the old-time 
mill boy, who put his corn in one end of the bag and a rock in 
the other end, to make it balance across the back of his mule; 
our bullion serves the same useful purpose in preserving our 
balance of trade—and like the boy’s rock, it is as good when it 
gets home as when it started, and no better, the only difference 
being that we pay foreign vessels to take it abroad and bring 
it back, while the mill boy rode his father’s mule. 

E. L. Rector. 





REPUDIATION. 


BY E. M. BURCHARD. 


‘“HIS long, obnoxious word is placed at the head of this 
paper because it has become necessary to make its more 
intimate acquaintance. The meaning of the word is to put 
away, to refuse, to reject; and as some things must be put away, 
others refused, and still others rejected, all are repudiators at 
times; the moral quality of the act depending wholly upon 
what we repudiate. The use of the word is, however, largely 
confined to the rejection or neglect of pecuniary obligations ; 
and we shall here consider it only as it is applicable to debt. 

We affirm, first, that the repudiation of debt is sometimes 
inevitable, frequently necessary, and often justifiable, all our 
prejudices to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The popular notion that a pecuniary obligation cannot be re- 
pudiated without dishonor is a mistaken one, for pecuniary 
obligations are among the least sacred of any that may be 
assumed by man. The promise to pay money is not a natural 
obligation like that to support aged parents, nurture young 
children, or bury the dead; it is a purely artificial matter of 
convenience and profit. 

Borrowing and lending are two halves of a transaction which, 
when equity is observed, is equally beneficial to borrower and 
lender. The lender is not more necessary to the borrower than 
is the borrower to the lender. Surplus wealth would be a use- 
less and dangerous possession but for the borrower who relieves 
us of its care and returns it enlarged, or enriches us while le 
keeps it. Rightly viewed, the borrower is much the more 
important and essential factor of the two. Without the lender 
there would be no surplus wealth or special privilege ; all would 
be free to engage in the creation of wealth as best they could, on 
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equal terms. Without the borrower, however, warehouses and 
ships would equally rot, and the millionaire would enjoy but a 
temporary elevation above the beggar. The borrower is the 
creator of wealth, the lender but the absorber of it. The 
borrowers are the life of the state; they are the young, the 
energetic, the industrious. The lenders have mostly got be- 
beyond these things. Were a nation deprived of its borrowers, 
the loss would be irreparable ; but the lenders—well, they are a 
part of the team that has escaped the harness and now rides 
upon the load. 

The equity of borrowing and lending is contained in the word 
interest. If one has good title to the enjoyment of a thing de- 
sired by another, he may part with it for a consideration, and 
that consideration is rent or interest. It must be remembered 
that the option of ceasing to pay interest or rent and of return- 
ing the thing borrowed, belongs to the borrower ; it is his way 
to freedom, which none may bar. It is not desirable to the 
lender, however, that the principal of a loan be returned, for 
this throws upon him the burden and loss of reinvestment—the 
finding of another faithful bondman to replace the one he has 
lost. The obligation to pay interest is always in direct propor- 
tion to the fairness of the rate of interest. Excessive rate is an 
insurance against loss ; and to justify the insurance there must 
be loss, or else there will be robbery. 

By common consent of the world, the just rate of interest is 
from two to three per cent per annum, for the best securities 
with indefinitely deferred payment of the principal command 
wealth without limit at that rate. Universal experience justi- 
fies this rate, because it is one that a borrower may pay and 
still, with diligence, prosper. This is a generalization from the 
widest ascertainment of fact and may hardly be called in ques- 
tion. 

That borrowers may justly claim an advantage from their bor- 
rowing equal to that derived by lenders from their lending is a 
truth rather understated than otherwise ; by right the larger 
share should be theirs, for they create the whole of the net gain. 
It follows that there can hardly be a just repudiation of a three 
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per cent obligation ; and it follows also that the justification of, 
and the necessity for repudiation increases with the increase of 
the rate of interest, and the fact soon becomes inevitable. This 
is about as solemn and interesting a fact as is often brought to 
the attention of investors. The lenders of the United States 
have habitually charged the borrowers a rate of interest twice as 
great as equity allows. They have exacted in advance compen- 
sation for a general repudiation which has been rendered inevi- 
table by the exaction. However high the balloon may soar or 
the cannon ball be projected, the ultimate return of both to the 
earth’s surface is assured. However much the borrower may 
strive or the lender urge, the interest which cannot be paid in 
wealth must be discharged by repudiation. 

There is much to lament in this inevitable sequence; a 
multitude of minor equities will be buried under the major 
equity. The making of an artificial lake drowns out equally the 
man and the moles who chance to inhabit the spot, and so also 
does the return of a river to its ancient and long abandoned 
channel. 

The repudiation that is to come will be a public, not a private 
one. Private repudiation can no more be tolerated than private 
revenge. The ground of public repudiation will be considera- 
ations of public policy. No individual interest can be tolerated 
that is contrary to the public welfare. It is of paramount im- 
portance to the state that the citizen should be free. It was dis- 
covered some thousands of years ago that ‘‘the borrower is servant 
unto the lender,’’ and nothing contrary to this has been discov- 
ered since ; and the meaning of the word servant in this connec- 
tion is identical with that of slave. 

To borrow at a fair rate of interest, which we have seen to be 
not above three per cent, is a permissible bondage because it is 
not a hopeless one; it does not impair the energy or blight the 
prospects of the borrower ; but just as we rise above this point 
is humanity sacrificed to greed, is degradation created by sel- 
fishness, is avarice fed, not upon the products of toil, but upon 
human blood. 

The coming repudiation will be forced upon us by necessity 
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which already appears inevitable ; afterwards it will be recog- 
nized as just; and, if humanity does not retrograde from the 
hour of this revolution ; if it shall advance taught by the stern 
logic of events, the chiefest of human interests will not be left 
to the doubtful struggle of human need against human greed ; 
the general utilization of all human labor with its accompani- 
ment of abundant subsistence will abolish all necessity to bor- 
row and a well defined public policy will establish equity be- 
tween borrower and lender so that repudiation both as word 
and deed may become in reality what it is now in popular 
thought—the symbol and the fact of moral degradation. 

E. M. BURCHARD. 


AMONG THE BOOKS. 
The United States. By Goldwin Smith, D.C. L. 12mo, cloth, 


pages 312. New York and London: Macmillan & Co. 

This is an outline of our political history from the discovery 
of the continent by Columbus in 1492 down to the year 1871, 
and the high character of the author predisposes one favorably 
toward the book before beginning its perusal. Anyone who un- 
derstands how easily and how strongly the average mind is 
prejudiced and biased by the influences of birth and education will 
make due allowance for the fact that Prof. Smith is an Englishman 
both by birth and allegiance; and the American reader may 
expect to hear some unpleasant historical truths made still more 
unpleasant, and some of the idols that he has been accustomed 
to look upon with a feeling akin to devotion he may find held 
up ina very unfavorable light. He should remember, however, 
as a fair minded man, that his own prejudices are just as likely 
to lie as far away from the truth in one direction as do those of 
the author in the other. One particular value of the book in 
fact lies in this, that we are enabled to see ourselves—not as we 
usually do from our own self-satisfied standpoint—but as we are 
seen by others. Prof. Smith is so much of an American as to 
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urge the annexation of Canada to the United States, and declares 
that the American Commonwealth is the great achievement of 
his race; hence it may be taken for granted that his prejudices 
will not lead him so far wrong as to invalidate his history of 
this country. 

He devotes less than two pages to Columbus, but these two 
pages stand out in strong contrast compared with the panegyrics 
we so lavishly bestowed upon this same Columbus last year. On 
this point Mr. Smith’s account, no doubt, has more of the 
elements of history : while ours contains more of sentiment. He 
more correctly represents Columbus as a man without reference 
to the outcome of his effort, while we are naturally inclined to 
estimate him by the results of his discovery, and overlook what 
might otherwise be considered serious blemishes of character. 

The Jamestown Colony is discussed in a page, but the Ply- 
mouth Colony is treated at considerable length. He recognizes 
the stern virtues of the Puritans, but has not failed to discover 
their strong weaknesses. The other colonies are briefly described, 
giving the peculiar characteristics of each. 

Among other things he says of Pennsylvania that toleration 
made of her a religious museum, made up of Quakers, Angli- 
cans, Lutherans, Scotch Presbyterians, Palatines, Ridge Her- 
mits, Dunkers and Pretists ; Roman Catholics here as elsewhere 
being under the ban of suspicion. 

He regards the relation between the mother country and the 
colonies as false, and thinks that from the very nature of the 
case separation was sure to come sooner or later, and was de- 
layed by the struggles between England and France which ex- 
tended to the colonies. He inclines to the opinion that the ad- 
vice of Dean Tucker, Tory though he was, was well worth 
heeding. He declared that the colonies were of no real use 
commercially since the mother country could trade with an inde- 
pendent colony just as well as with a dependency, a truth not 
yet learned by many of our own people. 

He quotes from Franklin, Adams, Jefferson, and even Wash- 
ington, to show that the colonists had no settled ideas of inde- 
pendence even up to 1875—that their object seemed to be to 
have all unjust restrictions removed on the part of the mother 
country ; yet Professor Smith regards separation as inevitable, 
and laments only because it could not come peaceably, rather 
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than through the cost of blood and treasure. He pronounces 
woe upon those by whom the offense of war came, which made 
two great families of our race enemies instead of friends. 
Among those whom he holds responsible for war are ‘the arbi- 
trary and bigoted king,’’ the narrow, pedantic Lord Grenville, 
Lords North and Mansfield, the Tory squires who shouted for 
war and the Tory bishops who voted for it in the House of 
Lords, the agitators and preachers of Boston, and ‘‘all on either 
side who, under the influence of passion, interest, or selfish 
ambition, fomented the quarrel which rent asunder the English 
race.’’ 

Among the American agitators he classes Samuel Adams in 
the North.and Patrick Henry in the South as the principals 
and their biographies as written by him differ very widely from 
the orthodox American versions. 

He criticises the colonists at the close of the war for the spirit 
of vengeance displayed toward the vanquished. He believes 
that civil war should always be followed by amnesty and cites 
our late Civil War, among others, as example of the creditable 
practice. He regrets, however, that the War of the Revolution 
was followed by an outpouring of vengeance of the victors upon 
the defeated. Many were despoiled of all they possessed and 
driven from the country, while others who remained suffered 
virulent persecution. He gives the number banished from the 
different colonies and the common punishment prescribed. 

The latter half of the book dealing with the republic is given 
in a most interesting style. No matter how much the reader 
may differ either with or without reason from the positions 
assumed by the author, he can hardly fail to be captivated by 
his interesting descriptions of the different administrations and 
the different prominent men who took part in public affairs. 


Primer of Philosophy. By Dr. Paul Carus. Cloth, 12mo, 232 
pages. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co. Price, $1.00. 


The learned author in writing this book seems to have been 
animated by a praiseworthy desire to state his case in the 
plainest possible language, and has thereby made it a work that 
may be studied with profit by the beginner, while not detracting 
from its value to the more advanced student of philosophy. He 
seems to think that the philosophy of the latter days is like a 
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stranded vessel whose pilots have declared themselves unable to 
make further headway, and his desire is to reconcile the rival 
philosophies of Kant and Mill and set the good vessel so long 
aground again on her way into the stream of progress. 

The introduction clearly defines Positivism and Monism, the 
terms used to express the principles which dominate modern 
thought. While, as the author says, these terms may not repre- 
sent any new-fangled philosophy, the standpoint from which he 
discusses the subject gives it almost the same effect as something 
new. The first part of the book treats of experience as the 
basis of philosophy, and the latter discusses the ability of phi- 
losophy to solve the problems of experience. 

The last chapter is devoted to a discussion of religion and 
most ably does the learned author handle the subject. He says : 

‘‘There are two kinds of Christianity ; the one is the spirit of 
the lesson taught mankind in tke life and death of Christ ; the 
other is a church organization which historically originated with 
Jesus and claims that the acceptance of certain dogmas is the in- 
dispensable condition of salvation. The former Christianity is 
the very soul of our civilization, the latter an embarrassing dead 
weight on the feet of mankind, obstructing all progress and 
higher development.”’ 

Here is a paragraph from his discussion of idolatary: ‘‘ The 
most primitive kind of idolatary is fetishism, as practised among 
Savages ; the most modern kind is that which substitutes ideas 
for stone or wood figures. These modern ideas, however, are 
sometimes incomparably more wretched than the carved idols of 
the African savage ; where the latter are ill-shaped and ugly, 
the former are ill-conceived and erroneous. Both are alike the 
products of poorest workmanship ; both are treated with a ridic- 
ulous awe; both are made the recipients of religious honors 
which are paid with the more scrupulous attention, to the fetish 
images the more rotten and hideous they are, to the fetish ideas 
the more errors they contain. 

‘‘We look upon the bigoted dogmatist who places his particular 
man-shaped creed above God’s universal revelation in nature, as 
@ man deeply entangled in paganism. Christianity has become 
a fetish to him ; he finds it easier to worship Christ than te fol- 
low Him and he must be regarded as much an idolater as the 
many pagans before him.” 





